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FOREWORD 


This record of twenty years’ achievements in the public 
schools of the District of Columbia is a history of steady pro- 
gress in the development of educational facilities for the boys 
and girls of Washington. Equal educational opportunity for 
all the children of the city has been the goal toward which all 
endeavors have been aimed. The normal, the slow, the bright 
children, the healthy and the handicapped, all are part of this 
educational system. Through the years educational facilities 
have been made available from kindergarten through teachers 
colleges. 

Throughout these twenty years, the District of Columbia has 
been fortunate in having as its Superintendent of Schools, Dr. 
Frank W. Ballou. His leadership, administrative ability and 
professional skill have guided the schools along the path of 
progress. He has at all times been ably assisted by a corps of 
officers well equipped for the functions assigned to them. 

In the Washington school system, as in all school systems, 
the work of the classroom teacher is the foundation of all 
educational accomplishment. The men and women who have 
worked closely and patiently with our children day after day 
in the classroom have built character through everyday teach- 
ing and example, and have trained the men and women of to- 
morrow to be disciplined and patriotic in their responsibilities 
as citizens of the United States of America. 

On behalf of the Board of Education, I wish to record appre- 
ciation of the services of all the members of the staff of the 
school system. A careful reading of this report makes it clear 
that their contributions have produced a school system of 
which citizens of Washington can be proud. 


Marion WabeE Doy1e, 
(Mrs. Henry Grattan Doyle) 
President, Board of Education. 
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June 30, 1941 
SCHOOL ACHIEVEMENTS IN TWENTY YEARS 
JULY 1, 1920 TO JUNE 30, 1940 


To the Board of Education 
of the District of Columbia 
Ladies and Gentlemen: 

In my annual report to the Board of Education at the close 
of the school year on June 30, 1930, I reviewed the school 
achievements during the first ten years of my service as Super- 
intendent of Schools. That account will be found in “Section 
II. School Achievements in 10 years—July 1, 1920 to June 
30, 1980: 


“Chapter 3—Legislation enacted. 

Chapter 4—Changes in school organization. 

Chapter 5—Improving school administration. 

Chapter 6—Improvement of instruction and supervision. 
Chapter 7—Additional schoolhouse accommodations. 

Chapter 8—Improvement of buildings, grounds, and equipment.” 


At the close of the second ten years of my service as Super- 
intendent of Schools, it seems appropriate to extend this rec- 
ord to cover that period, namely, July 1, 1930 to June 30, 1940. 

The various chapters of this report have been written by in- 
dividual members of the Superintendent’s staff. Assistant 
Principal N. A. Danowsky of the Eastern High School, who 
was formerly School Statistician at headquarters, was asked to 
write one chapter. 

Each chapter follows a general plan. The achievements of 
the first 10 years as already described in detail in the report of 
1930 are merely enumerated. The achievements that have 
taken place in the second 10-year period are listed and de- 
scribed in the same general plan that was followed in 1930. 
As a rule, each chapter closes with a discussion of contem- 
plated plans for the future of the school system. 

At the meeting of the Board of Education held on January 
8, 1941, the Board of Education authorized the printing of this 
report. 

Respectfully submitted, 
Frank W. BAutou, 
Superintendent of Schools. 
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CHAPTER I 
LEGISLATION AFFECTING THE SCHOOLS 
JULY 1, 1920 TO JUNE 30, 1940 
PREPARED BY SUPERINTENDENT FRANK W. BALLOU 


Jn this report I shall merely enumerate the legislative pro- 
visions affecting the schools during the 10-year period July 1, 
1920 to June 30, 1930, since it has heretofore been adequately 
described in detail in the Superintendent’s report to the Board 
of Education of 1929-1930. 

f I shall enumerate and discuss similar items of school legisla- 
tion from July 1, 1930 to June 30, 1940, and shall list the gen- 
eral legislation, by titles, which affects more or less indirectly 
the public schools of the District of Columbia. 

As a closing section of this chapter, I shall discuss what I 
conceive to be needed school legislation both for immediate 
consideration and action, as well as for future consideration 
when more auspicious conditions prevail. 


Legislation affecting the schools, July 1, 1920—June 30, 1930 


The first chapter in the previous report covering the first 
10 years, 1920-1930 (Section II, Chapter 3, Superintendent’s 
Report to the Board of Education, 1929-30), was devoted 
to legislation affecting the schools. The following legislation 
was covered in that report: 


“Classification Act of 1923, approved March 4, 1923 

Teachers’ Salary Act, approved June 4, 1924 

Compulsory attendance and school census law, approved February 4, 
1925 

Five-year School Building Program Act, approved February 26, 1925 

Teachers’ Retirement Act, as amended, approved June 11, 1926 

Child Labor law, approved May 29, 1928 

Exempting board members from personal liability, approved January 
26, 1929 

1 


2 


Free textbook law, approved January 31, 1930 
Teachers’ Salary Act, as amended, approved February 2g 199 
ing teachers in junior high and vocational schools), p 9 (affect, 


Establishment of teachers colleges, approved February 25, 1999 


Analysis of the purpose and importance of this legisla): 
may be found in the report to the Board of Edu eation 8 a 
» 1929. 


1930, pages 57-64. 


Legislation affecting the schools, July 1, 1930-June 39 194 
J 0 


Legislation affecting the schools enacted between J 


1930 and June 30, 1940 will be classified as follows: uly 1, 


First—Direct school legislation. 
Second —General legislation affecting the schools, 


DIRECT SCHOOL LEGISLATION 


Under this topic is included the legislation which has 
enacted specifically and directly in behalf of the public s eet 
of the District of Columbia, with comments on the signi ade 

Nee 


of such legislation. 


Reduced fare for transportation of school children 
February 25, 1931 » approved, 


“{Pupiic—No. 733—71st Concress] 
“CH. R, 12571] 


“AN ACT 


“To provide for the transportation of school children in the Distri 
: ist 
bia at a reduced fare. strict of Colum. 


“Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Representatives of the Uni 
States of America in Congress assembled, That the Public Utilitie. e United 
sion of the District of Columbia is hereby empowered and iat ommis- 
duced fares for school children not over eighteen years of age, goi soa 
from school on street railway and bus lines in the District of Columb pee 
such reasonable rules and regulations as the commission may establi = under 
vided, That such reduced fares shall not exceed three cents. See 

“Approved, February 25, 1931.” 


This legislation was originated by Mr. J C. Wri: 
} “JeGs ght, at 
in the Cardozo High School. Up to the time of its enact 


3 


there had been no provision of law for reduced fares for 
Public school pupils. Through Mr. Wright’s persistent efforts 
m organizing public opinion and with the support and ap- 
proval of the Board of Education, this legislation was enacted. 

Th recognition of this service, on the occasion of his retire- 
ment, the Board of Education at its meeting on December 3, 
1935, took formal notice of the debt which the public school 
children of Washington owe to Mr. Wright for his successful 
efforts in securing reduced rates for transportation. Mr. 


Wright retired from the school service on December 31, 1935, 
and died on November 2, 1936. 


Appointments between meetings of the Board of Education, 
approved, April 22, 1932 


“{Pustic—No. 101—72p Concress] 
“CH. R. 9974] 


“AN ACT 


“To authorize appointment of public-school employees between meetings of 
the Board of Education. 


“Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Representatives of the United 
States of America in Congress assembled, That the Superintendent of Schools 
of the District of Columbia be, and he is hereby, authorized to accept the 
Tesignation or the application for retirement of any employee, to grant leave 
of absence to any employee, to extend or terminate any temporary appoint- 
ment, and to make all changes in personnel and appointments growing out 
of such resignation, retirement, ‘leave of absence, termination of temporary 
appointment, or caused by the decease or suspension of any employee, or the 
organization of a new class or classes, and to perform such other duties neces- 
sary for, the operation of the public school system as may be authorized by 
the Board of Education, provisionally and until the next regular meeting of 
the Board of Education. 

“Sec, 2. That the authority conferred on the Superintendent of Schools by 
this act shall, during his authorized absence, devolve on the person desig- 
nated as Acting Superintendent of Schools. 

“Sec. 3. All laws or parts of Jaws inconsistent with the provisions of this 
act be, and the sume are hereby, repealed. 

“Approved, April 22, 1932.” 


Up to the time of the passage of this act, the rules of the 
Board of Education clothed the Superintendent of Schools with 
the authority contained in this act. Because similar authority 
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iven by law to certain Federal employees, 
ee General held that such authority should 
to the Superintendent of Schools by Congressional Je ranted 
This act, therefore, puts into law the authority it tion, 
on had heretofore granted the Superin ate a 

Ndent 


Board of Education had h¢ 
of Schools. This legislation did not modify the author 
the Superintendent, but legalized it. Ority of 


Comp. 


r sale of old Tenley School, approved 


June 15, 1934 


“{PupLic—No. 359—73p Concress] 
“TH. R. 9184] 


“AN ACT 


Authorization fo 


Commissioners of the District of Columbia ¢ 
duly authorized representative of Saint An, a 
of the District of Columbia. at 


ell the 


“To authorize th 
Chureh 


old Tenley School to the 


the Senate and House of Representatives of 
States of America in Congress assembled, That the Commissio; he 
District of Columbia be, and they are hereby, authorized to sell aa 
to the duly constituted representative and agent of Saint Ache 
Catholic Church, of the District of Columbia, located at or near +f Roman 
of Wisconsin Avenue and Yuma Street northwest, the followin, © comer 
real estate: The old Tenley School Building, and original sie eerie 
parcels 35/130 and 131, parcel 130 containing two thousand eight hi Nown ag 
eighty square feet, and parcel 131 containing forty-two thousand undred and 
six square feet, or a total of forty-four thousand nine hundred 4 thirty. 
square feet, being the same land and premises now leased to sen Sixteen 
Saint Ann’s . by a certain lease signed by the Conhmiston ried of 
District of Columbia, dated October 16, 1933, and now included in of the 
parcel 


35/260. 
“Approved, June 15, 1934.” 


The purpose of this bill was to authorize the Commissi 
of the District of Columbia to sell the old Tenley: Schoo 
a representative of Saint Ann’s Church, f i . 
aes or parochial school 

The Tenley School was abandoned for i 

} public sch 

poses in 1929. For several years the building eee a 
a care, and fell into a state of disrepair. The authors x 
of Saint Ann’s Church, which property adjoined the Bi 


United 
Of the 
convey 


“Be it enacted by 


3) 


property, believing that the old frame building then in use as a 
parochial school was inadequate to take care of its rapidly 
growing school, entered into negotiations with the District of 
Columbia school authorities for the lease of the Tenley School 
and grounds for use in lieu of the old frame building. 

After several months of negotiations, the property was turned 
over to the District Commissioners by the Board of Education 
with the statement that the Board had no immediate use for 
the property for school purposes. On October 15, 1933, the 
District Commissioners entered into a lease with Saint Ann’s 
Church by which the church authorities took over the property 
for a period of 2 years at an annual rental of $500. The church 
authorities then proceeded to spend considerable sums of 
money to put the building into condition for school purposes. 

On November 30, 1934, the property was sold to Saint Ann’s 
Church for $30,000. 


Provision for salary of a military instructor, high school cadets, 
approved, June 4, 1935 


“{Pustic—No. 88—74rH Concress] 
“{S, 1023] 


“AN ACT 


“To provide for the payment of a military instructor for the high school cadets 
of Washington, District of Columbia. 


“Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Representatives of the United 
States of America in Congress assembled, That, notwithstanding any other 
provision of law, one retired officer of the United States Army, acting as pro- 
fessor of military science and tactics at the public high schools of Washington, 
District of Columbia, shall be permitted to receive, in addition to his retired 
pay, the pay of a teacher in the publie high schools of Washington, District 
of Columbia, not to exceed $1,800 per annum, under appointment by the 
Board of Education of the District of Columbia and payable from the ap- 
propriation for the expenses of the public schools of the District of Columbia. 

“Approved, June 4, 1935.” 


This legislation was enacted to authorize the payment of 
compensation to Col. Wallace M. Craigie, who, for many years, 
had been Professor of Military Science and Tactics in the 
high schools of Divisions 1-9. 
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The enactment of this legislation was in the interest 
high school cadets of Divisions 1-9 and also a personal a 
Ute 


to Colonel Craigie who has performed meritorious servic 
e iy 


behalf of the high school boys whom he has supervise d 
who has won for himself a high place among the office and 
teachers in the schools of Washington. TS and 

Raising vocational schools to junior high school level 
proved, April 10, 1936 » ap~ 


“fPoptic—No. 496—747H Conoress} 
“CH. R. 8577] 


“AN ACT 


“To amend the Teachers’ Salary Act of the District of Columbia 
1924, as amended, in relation to raising the trade or vocatton, approved 
to the level of junior high schools, and for other purposes Schools 


“Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Representatives of the Un; 
Siates of America in Congress assembled, That, it is the purpose of ci United 
raise the trade or €ocational schools from the present elementary sch 18 Act to 
to the rank of junior high schools as to salary schedule; and to fay level 
relating thereto. ide other 
d after July 1, 1936, the salaries of te: ‘ 

{ schools shall be as follows: achers and princi. 


June 4, 


necessary legislation 
“Sec, 2. That on an 
pals of the trade or yocational 


“CLASS 1—TEACHERS 


“Group A—A basic salary of $1,400 per year, with an annual inc : 
salary of $100 for eight years, or until a maximum salary of $2,200 Tease in 
reached. eat 

“Group B—A basic salary of $2,300 per year, with an ani ‘ 

ws ’ , in . 
salary of $100 for three years, or until a maximum salary of ssn ne 
is reached. pike cad 

“CLASS 2—TEACHERS 


“Group A—A basic salary of $1,600 per year, with an : 

s 00 | , annual inc i 
salary of $100 for eight years, or until a maxi Sens 
parr aximum of $2,400 per year is 

“Group B—A basic salary of $2,500 per year. with an i 
° 1 ine: i 
salary of $100 for three years, or until a maxi aaa at eee 
reached, imum salary of $2,800 per year is 
“Group C.—A basic salary of $1,800 ri i 
per year, with an annual i < 
salary of $100 for ten years, or until a maxim! sense oo 
reached. porate Sethe 
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«Group D.—A basic salary of $2,900 per year, with an annual increase jn 
#3 of $100 for three years, or until a maximum salary of $3,200 per year 
salai 
js reached. 


“CLASS 8—PRINCIPALS 


ic salary of $3,500 per year, with an annual increase in 
Fe at rt until a maximum salary of $4,000 per year is reached. 
aan 3. That the Board of Education is hereby authorized, empowered, and 
; ae to classify and assign the teachers and Principals in the service in 
cre or vocational schools on July 1, 1936, to the salary classes and positions 
Se foregoing salary schedule for said trade or Vocational schools, in ac- 
in the e with such rules as the Board of Education may prescribe. 
rege 4. That the Board of Education is authorized and empowered to es- 
5 i occupational schools on the elementary school level for pupils not 
tablis d to pursue vocational courses in the trade or Vocational schools; and 
tg eae) on trade or vocational courses on the senior high school level or 
in senior high schools. “ d i 
“gee. 5. The appointinents, assignments, and transfers of teachers and prin- 
jpals authorized in this act shall be made in accordance with the act ap- 
cipa 4 June 20, 1906, as amended. (Public, Numbered 254.) 
conde 6 This act shall take affect on July 1, 1936. 
mes il 10, 1936.” 
SE ee rit the enactment of this legislation and wh, 
Up to tl ais d of eight grades, the vocational schools wer 
schools con school level. Teachers and officers in the voc: 
aban bh pasiats ion according to the salary schedule for 
ceived aa makes several important provisions: 
beige tinues the salary for class one teachers as heretofore for those yo- 
ib ui eehdél teachers who are unable to meet the higher eligibility require- 
mania junior high school teachers. . 
stablishes the same salary schedule for teachers in: class two as Pre- 
sia he junior high schools, including the group “C” and group “D 
vails in t i 1 are the same as the salary schedules for senior high schools. 
schedules w! sal a salary schedule for the principals of vocational schools 
3. It wee the salary schedule for junior high school principals. 
identical with t s the Board of Education to establish occupational classes 
” 4, aecaiae hool pupils and such classes are gradually being established 
‘or ele 
in the Leen recaen empowers the Board of Education to carry on 
oe oediies tional courses on the senior high school level or in senior 
Fist aka ttlallams depttactn eg onr die Ecco may approve voca- 
high go in existing senior high schools or may establish trade or vo- 
tional courses in separate schools on the senior high school level. i 
cational pias Magna Charta for the development of a comprehensive 
This cy ivatinal education extending from the elementary schools 
ab ie seni high schools ’of the District of Columbia: 


salary of $100 


en the elementary 
e operated on the 
ational schools re- 
elementary schools, 
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Repeal of proviso relating to teaching or advocating commu- 
nism in public schools, District of Columbia, approved, May 
28, 1937 


*[Pustic—No. 119—75rm Concress] 
“[Crapter 273—Ist Session] 
“CH, R. 148) 


“AN ACT 


“To repeal a proviso relating to teaching or advocating communism in the 
public schools of the District of Columbia, and appearing in the District of 
Columbia Appropriations Act for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1936. 


“Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Representatives of the United 
States of America in Congress assembled, That, the proviso appearing in the 
fourteenth paragraph under the subheading ‘Miscellaneous’ under the heading 
‘Public Schools’ in the District of Columbia Appropriation Act for the fiscal 
year ending June 30, 1936, approved June 14, 1935 (49 Stat. 356), and read- 
ing as follows: ‘Provided, That hereafter no part of any appropriation for 
the public schools shall be available for the payment of the salary of any 
person teaching or advocating communism’, is hereby repealed: Provided, 
however, That nothing herein shall be construed as permitting the advocat- 


ing of communism. 
“Approved, May 28, 1937.” 


This legislation is self-explanatory. 


The District of Columbia Appropriations Act for the 
fiscal year ending June 30, 1936, carried a legislative rider 
quoted above which later came to be known as the “Red 
Rider.” Systematic efforts which were supported generally by 
the public and by the school authorities in the District of Co- 
lumbia, were made to have this legislation repealed. These 
efforts were successful in May, 1937. 

Under the provisions of the “Red Rider”, teachers and li- 
brarians, officers, clerks, and custodians were required by the 
Auditor and the General Accounting Office to take an oath that 
they had not taught or advocated communism or permitted 
any person to teach or advocate communism in the public 
schools of the District of Columbia. Such an oath properly 
signed was submitted by all school employees, with each pay- 
roll during the period when this legislation was in effect. 
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teachers’ retirement act to 
ent to the 
mendm 


0 Provide for the 
‘on of a beneficiary or beneficiaries, Approved, April 
designation 5, 1939 


“{PusBLic—No. 25—761H Concress] 
“(CHAPTER 42—is7 SEsstoy] 
“TS, 1130] 


“AN ACT 


ic Law Numbered 111, Sixt: 
d Public 
“To ameD 


Y-sixth Congress, entitled ‘An 
the retirement of public-school teache 
act for 


TS in the District of Columbia’ 
ted by the Senate and House of Represent, 
“Be it Hott in Congress assembled, That section 1 
m 
States of 


the retirement of public-school teachers in th 
‘An act for d January 15, 1920, as amended, is further 
ove 
bia’, appr 


atives of the United 
0 of the act entitled 
e District of Colum- 
amended to read as 
iron: her from whose salary retirement deduce! 

“That every vine act shall be required to designate in Writing a beneficiary 
accordance with tl a a the amount of his deductions, together with interest 
or pores te fe." shall be payable in the event of the death of such 
then credite a 


tions are made in 


fesentrs vent of death of any such teacher the order of precedence 
eras 8 ee s follows: First, to the beneficiary, or beneficiaries, 
pk ipaymenis ah rae fe the teacher and recorded on his or her individual 
designated in Titad be no such beneficiary or beneficiaries designated, 
ion; yeceond) inted executor, or administrator, of the estate; third, 
then to the duly nt neficiary, or if an executor or administrator be not 
if there be eae ae after the death of such teacher, payment shall 
appointed ri RH of the District Court of the United States for the 
made into nie 
Beit COLUM D Ia: oO 
“Approved, April 5, 1939. 


? sare ifie 
t of this legislation, no speci: 
i to the enactmen : 
Ee hind been made in law to provide for the patel a x 
i e 

Bape i, deductions from salary in the event o pe 
ane This legislation was for the purpose of m 
of a teac e 
such a situation. 
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Amendment to the teachers’ salary act relating to the ee 
tion of group B and group D salary promotions, approved, 
April 6, 1939 


“{Pupuic—No, 26—76TH Concress] 
“{Cuapter 43—Ist Session] &) 
“[S, 1295] 


“AN ACT 


“To amend section 9, article V, of an act known as ‘An act to amend the act 

entitled “An act to fix and regulate the salaries of teachers, school chiles and 

other employees of the Board of Education of the District of einayt: , ap- 
proved June 20, 1906, as amended, and for other purposes. 


“Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Representatives of the United 
States of America in Congress assembled, That section 9, article V, of an act 
known as ‘An act to amend the act entitled “An act to fix and regulate the 
salaries of teachers, school officers, and other employees of the Board of 
Education of the District of Columbia”, approved June 20, 1906, as amended, 
and for other purposes’, approved June 4, 1924, be amended to read as follows: 

“Sec. 9, That every teacher in the service on July 1, 1924, except as herein 
otherwise provided, and every teacher thereafter appointed, shall be assigned 
to group A of the class to which eligible or to group C of class 2 and shall 
be promoted to group D of class 2 or group B of any class on the basis of 
such evidence of superior teaching and of increased professional attainments 
as the Board of Education may prescribe: Provided, That teachers receiv- 
ing salaries in group B of class 6 on June 30, 1924, and teachers receiving 
salaries in group A of class 6 who on June 30, 1924, are on the eligible list for 
‘promotion to group B of class 6, shall be assigned to group B of class 3 on 
July 1, 1924, without further examination or additional qualifications; Pro- 
vided further, That no person who has not received for at least one year the 
maximum salary of group A in any class or group C of class 2 shall be 
eligible for promotion to group B of any class or group D of class 2: 
And provided further, That the number of group B and group D salaries shall 
be divided proportionately between the teachers in the white schools and 
the teachers in the colored schools on the basis of the enrollment of pupils 
in the respective white and colored schools,’ 


“Approved, April 5, 1939.” )) 


The language of section 9 of the Teachers’ Salary Act quoted 
above is identical with the language carried in the original act 
with the exception of the omission of the words, “in any salary 
class.” 

The inclusion in the original legislation of the words “in any 
salary class” meant that the salaries in each of the several 
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asses for the different school levels—elementary junior 
ational, senior high, and teachers college, should be 
roportionately between the teachers in the white 
Kole and the teachers in the colored schools on the basis of 
se enrollment of pupils. 

ue was found to be impossible to administer this require- 
t of the law and at the same time observe the uniform 

Seca of promoting teachers on merit. 
Pithe repeal of the words “in any salary class” eliminates from 
f law a requirement which was impossible of ad- 


visions 0 ° ; 
Pr istering and a requirement which was believed to be un- 
essary: : 
i his act requires that the number of salaries in the superior 
salary class shall be distributed between the schools of Divi- 
-9 and the schools of Divisions 10-13 on the basis of en- 


sions 1 ; ‘ 
rollment. Following the experience of two or three years with 
this legislation, 1t has been found possible to administer the 


present provisions of law satisfactorily. 


Providing for the appointment of research assistants in the 


blic schools of the District of Columbia, appro d i 
pu 5, 1939 MES 


“[Pustic—No. 22—76rH Conoress] 
“{CHApter 39—Isr Session] 
“TS, 1125] 


“AN ACT 


“To provide for the appointment of research assistants in the public schools 
of the District of Columbia, and for other purposes. 


“Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Representatives of the United 
States of America in Congress assembled, That the Board of Education is 
hereby authorized to appoint research assistants who shall qualify for said 
positions by meeting such eligibility requirements as the said Board may 
prescribe and who shall on appointment be assigned to salary class 2 of 
article I of the Teachers’ Salary Act, approved June 4, 1924, in accordance 
with the professional qualifications which they possess at the time of ap- 


pointment. 

“Sec. 2. Research assistants shall be appointed to either group A or group 
C of said salary class 2 in accordance with the eligibility qualifications pos- 
sessed and the character of duties to be performed by such research assistants, 
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“Sec. 3. Research assistants shall be promoted to group B or group D of 
said salary class 2 on the basis of such evidence of superior work and in- 
creased professional attainments as the Board of Education may prescribe. 

“Spc. 4. That research assistants shall be classified as teachers for pay roll 


purposes and for retirement purposes. , ; 
“Sec. 5, Appointments, assignments, and transfers authorized in this act 


shall be made in accordance with the act approved June 20, 1906, as amended 


(Public, Numbered 254). 
“Src. 6. This act shall take effect on July 1, 1939. 


“Approved, April 5, 1939.” 

Previous to the enactment of this legislation, research as- 
sistants in the offices of the Assistant Superintendents in charge 
of educational research were teachers assigned to those offices 
without change of rank or salary. They, therefore, continued 
to be carried on the teacher payroll. 

Since research has long been an established function of the 
school department, it seemed desirable to recognize that fact 
and to establish a salary schedule for research assistants. 

This act authorizes the Board of Education to appoint re- 
search assistants, provides a salary for such research assistants 
on either the junior high or senior high school level, according 
to the qualifications possessed and work to be performed, and 
determines that research assistants shall be classified as teach- 
ers for payroll purposes and for retirement purposes as well as 
authorizes them to be promoted to a superior salary class as 
other teachers are promoted. 


Educational leave with part pay, approved, June 12, 1940 


“[Pustic—No. 610—761H Concress] 
“[CHapter 342—3p Session] 
“TH. R. 9326] 


“AN ACT 


“To provide educational employees of the public schools of the District of 
Columbia with leave of absence, with part pay, for purposes of educational 
improvement, and for other purposes. 


“Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Representatives of the United 
States of America in Congress assembled, That the Board of Education, on 
recommendation of the superintendent of schools, may grant leave of absence 
with part pay to any employee of said Board of Education whose salary is 
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lary Act approved June 4, 1924, x : ed in the 
in the Sa Siseitt of Columbia not less than six pears 
oar of the me for leave, for purposes of education Pen etOr 
ing Niecdica one year at a time, under ¢9 p Ot herein 
fo jod not 8 das the Board of Education may determine, and the Place 
per! ‘ge specific filled by the appointment of 9 qualified temporary em- 
ther n to te of said leave: Provided, That Tot more than 9 per 
‘or the pe 


Mployees May be on 
he same time. 

ay at t 

h part p 


? leave of abs 
Jeave wit ny employee to whom such le bsence 


4d intendent, in suc 
“Sec. af in writing to the Superi é 

ep! 
shall © 


ho has Served j 


centul 


may be granted 


h form as the Board of 


termine, the manner in which said leave of absence jg being 
jon may de’ failure to comply with any requirement of the Tules of the 
d, and for ke to pursue in a satisfactory manner the purpose for 
f wate al edie was granted, the Board of Edue: 

leave 


ation, on Tecom- 
Superintendent, may terminate such leave of absence at 
of the 


employe 
Board of 4 
which 541 
Baier, vhose salary is fixed in article 
uy 3, Any teacher ten leave of absence for educational Purposes under 
Ey 1924, who is er t, shall receive compensation during the period of 
June 4; 3 of this act, ve duty, equal to the 
Ve received during the 
ual salary of group A 
contribution to the Te- 
he Retirement Act, as 


I of the act approved 


the aetna in the same manner as though on acti 
id leave, P' 
said 


i her would ha: 
salary which the teac! ) 
difference batyera vee of absence and the basic anni 
robe, ia OF iis salary class, less the amount of rE 
a fa accordance with ae Provisions o: 
Died aid ‘approved June 11, 1926. 
‘amende 


s ive or supervisory officer Mentioned in Section 1 
igec. 4. Any Le apeaerit in article II of the act a aa ges 
f this act whose sa\ oh absence for educational Purposes ee ae oN 
ete is granted leave ive compensation during the period of sai ‘ ia 
if this Act, shall rece h on active duty, equal to the largest tee C) bain 
e the manner as aki B or group D salary class under his ae se 
in teacher in the gr jvenuaticlivedieational (leave! less a seal : 
er d be entitled if ipa hie fund in accordance me thes Pro rap 
Pe capation to the re amended and approved June rat rf 7 epee 
be Retirement at of the leave of said officer, Ars tay authorize the 
That during the Cae of the superintendent of 7% ook oles ees 
on the recommenda t to his position of any teac ed ai tho seaitien 
temporary assignmen' leave: And provided amine BY cy aictfitebae 
under said officer Ne aoe d may be filled during the p 
Pere inca.(eunoriry employee. 
ry 


en} 
us group 


ye of absence with part pay 

ho takes leave o mstrued 
her or officer w ag his act shall be co 

“Sec. 5. The teac joses under the provisions ba ; increment purposes and 

for educational purp: d periods of service for ue a Peeeania aris 

4g in active service, an and the pay which the teacher 

: t purposes, 
for retiremen' 
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received had leave not been taken shall be used in computing retirement an- 


nuities. : i A 
“Sec. 6. Wherever the masculine pronoun occurs In this act it shall be 


construed to mean both male and female employees. 
“Sec. 7, This act shall take effect on and after July 1, 1940. 


“Approved, June 12, 1940.” eg) 


This act authorizes the Board of Education to grant leave of 
absence with part pay to educational employees for their own 
professional improvement. The Board began its efforts to se- 
cure such legislation in January, 1928, when it approved a 
bill for that purpose. 


The bill (H. R. 9326) which became law on June 12, 1940, 
was introduced into the House of Representatives on April 10, 
1940; it was reported favorably by the House Committee on 
the District of Columbia and ordered to be printed on April 
18, 1940. It passed the House on April 22. 


The Senate Committee on the District of Columbia held a 
hearing on the bill, when Mr. Charles D. Drayton, Chairman of 
the Committee on Legislation, and the Superintendent ap- 
peared and proposed several amendments to the bill which had 
been approved by the Board of Education. A written report 
explaining and justifying such amendments was left with the 
Committee. Subsequently, the Committee reported favorably 
on the bill without amendment. The bill passed the Senate 
on May 29, 1940. 

One of the necessary amendments pointed out by the Board 
of Education was a change of date when the legislation would 
become effective—namely from “July 1, 1938” to “July 1, 
1940.” 

Subsequently by adoption of a Concurrent Resolution on 
June 5, in the Senate and June 7, in the House, the Clerk of the @}) 
House was authorized to make the necessary change of date. 


The report of the Board of Education on this bill, dated 
June 26, 1940, proposed certain changes in the language of the 
bill and also certain additional provisions. These will be dis- 
cussed elsewhere in this report. 
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Credit for retirement purposes—Mrs. EL. K. Peeples, approved, 
July 11, 1940 
“[Private—No. 489—76TH Concress] 


“[CHapter 608—3p Session] 
“[S. 4048] 


“AN ACT 
“For the relief of Elizabeth K. Peeples. 


“Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Representatives of the United 
States of America in Congress assembled, That the Commissioners of the 
District of Columbia be, and they are hereby, authorized and directed to al- 
low credit for retirement purposes to Elizabeth K. Peeples for all services 
rendered by her in the public schools of said District as a teacher, administra- 
tive principal, and director of the Community Center Department, for the 
period between September 1, 1920, and July 15, 1939, upon the payment by 
her into the teachers’ retirement fund of the District of Columbia of such 
amount as may be determined by said Commissioners to be due such fund 
for said period with interest thereon at 4 per centum per annum, compounded. 

“Approved, July 11, 1940.” 


This legislation illustrates administrative difficulties which 
arise from the fact that some of the employees of the Board 
of Education are under the Federal retirement system and 
other employees are under the Teachers’ Retirement Act. 


The Director of the Community Center Department, al- 
though considered an educational officer, is by law under the 
Federal retirement system. 

Accordingly, when Mrs. Peeples asked to be relieved of her 
position as Director of the Community Center Department 
and be returned to her former position as administrative prin- 
cipal, it was found to be impossible to make transfer of her 
retirement credits without specific legislative authorization. 

Accordingly, this legislation was prepared and piloted 
through Congress by the late Maj. Daniel J. Donovan, Auditor 
of the District of Columbia, who volunteered to undertake 
to secure an appropriate adjustment of this retirement matter 
for Mrs. Peeples. 

Mrs. Peeples and the school system recognize their indebted- 
ness to Major Donovan for this service. 
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This legislation is included here because it is an unusual 
type of legislation necessitated by the peculiar conditions 
under which the school system is operated, notwithstanding 
the fact that the bill was not approved until July 11, 1940, 
which is beyond the close of the 20-year period covered by this 
report. 


GENERAL LEGISLATION AFFECTING THE SCHOOLS 


The previous section having considered legislation prepared 
especially and directly for the benefit of the public schools 
of the District of Columbia, this section will concern itself with 
general legislation which affects, more or less indirectly, the 
public schools of the District of Columbia. This legislation 
will be listed by titles, followed by a brief explanation of each 
act, accompanied by references to further information, if any, 
on the bill. 


1, “An Act providing for Saturday half holidays for certain Government 
employees”, approved March 3, 1931 [Public—No. 783—71st Congress, 8. 
471). 


The passage of this bill changed the time of closing the 
headquarters office of the Board of Education, and other school 
offices from three o’clock on Saturday afternoons to one o'clock 
on Saturday afternoons. 

2. “An Act making appropriations for the Legislative Branch of the Goy- 


ernment for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1933, and for other purposes”, 
approved June 30, 1932 [Public—No, 212—72d Congress, H. R. 11267]. 


This appropriations act contains the so-called economy legis- 
lation and affected the pay of all employees of the public 
schools of the District of Columbia. As a result of this legis- 
lation, all salaries were reduced by 8% per cent, effective July 
1, 1932, this reduction to continue in force throughout the dur- 
ation of the Economy Act. Beginning with April 1, 1933, 15 
per cent was deducted from employees’ salaries by the Presi- 
dent of the United States. This remained in effect until “An 
act making appropriations for the Executive Office and sundry 
independent executive bureaus, boards, commissions, and 
offices, for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1935, and for other 
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purposes”, [Public—No, 141—73d Congress, H. R. 6663] was 
passed by Congress, which provided for the restoration of 5 
per cent of the cut, retroactive to February 1, 1934, with an 
additional 5 per cent restoration to take effect on July 1, 1934. 
7A aoe were restored to a 100 per cent basis as of April 

, . 

Part II, Title II, Section 213 of this Economy Act also af- 
fected the public schools indirectly in cases where a Federal 
department advised the husband that reduction of personnel 
was necessary, and that he would be among those to be re- 
leased if his wife continued in her employment in the public 
schools. From June 30, 1933 until 1937, approximately 35 
public school employees resigned on account of this legislation. 
On July 26, 1937, Section 213 of the Economy Act was re- 
pealed by Congress with the passage of Public —No. 212—75th 
Congress, Approximately 10 employees were reappointed or 
restored to service in the public schools, after their resigna- 
tion on account of Section 213 of the Economy Act. The 
others either were ineligible for reappointment after resigna- 
tion or were not interested in reappointment. 

Further reference—Annual Report of the Board of Educa- 
tion, 1931-32, pages 73-75. 

8. An Act to authorize the transfer of jurisdiction over public land in 
the District of Columbia”, approved May 20, 1932 [Public—No. 143—72d 
Congress, S, 2498]. 

The enactment of this legislation is of special importance to 
the National Capital Park and Planning Commission, to the 
Board of Commissioners of the District of Columbia, and to 
the Board of Education, in their separate and united efforts 
to develop public school playgrounds, municipal playgrounds, 
and larger recreation centers for the organization and develop- 
ment of an adequate recreational program for the District 
of Columbia. 

Further reference—Annual Report of the Board of Educa- 
tion, 1931-32, pages 72-73. 

4. “An Act providing educational opportunities for the children of soldiers, 
sailors, and marines who were killed in action or died during the World War”, 
approved June 19, 1934 [Public—No. 435—73d Congress, H. R. 9143]. 
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Beginning with the fiscal year ending June 30, 1935, the Ap- 
propriations Acts for the District of Columbia have annually 
included appropriations to carry out the provisions of this 
legislation. 

5. “An Act to provide for vacations to Government employees, and for 
other purposes”, approved March 14, 1936 [Public—No. 471—74th Congress, 
H. R. 8458). 


This legislation affects the annual leave of the clerks and 
custodians, Officers, teachers, and librarians are expressly ex- 
cluded from the provisions of this act. This act was amended 
by Public—No, 419—76th Congress, approved March 2, 1940, 
which states that non-work days shall not be charged as leave, 


6. “An Act to standardize sick leave and extend it to all civilian employees”, 
approved March 14, 1936 [Public—No. 472—74th Congress, H. R. 8459]. 


This legislation affects the sick leave of the clerks and cus- 
todians. The officers, teachers, and librarians are expressly ex- 
cluded from the provisions of this act. This act was amended 
by Public—No. 419—76th Congress, approved March 2, 1940, 
which states that non-work days shall not be charged as leave, 

7. “An Act to provide for the further development of vocational education 
in the several States and Territories”, approved June 8, 1936 [Public—No, 
673—74th Congress, H. R. 12120]. 

Heretofore, the public schools of the District of Columbia 
had not been included as beneficiaries under the various grants 
of Federal funds for vocational education. For the first time, 
the above act, known as the George-Deen Act, expressly in- 
cluded the District of Columbia along with the States and 
other Territories of the United States. 

Under the provisions of this legislation, the development of 
a more adequate system of vocational education for the Dis- 
trict of Columbia has been made possible. 

8. “An Act making the 11th day of November in each year a legal holiday”, 
approved May 13, 1938 [Public—No. 510—75th Congress, Chapter 210—3d 
Session, H. R. 6656]. 


This legislation, making Armistice Day a legal holiday, is 
self-explanatory. 
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9. “An Act to provide for leave of absence, with pay, for any employee 
of the United States or of the District of Columbia who may be called upon 
for jury service in any State court or court of the United States”, approved 
June 29, 1940 [Public—No. 676—76th Congress, H. R. 6507]. 


The passage of this legislation means that when any school 
employee is called for jury duty, he shall not be charged with 
annual leave nor lose any pay, but he shall not receive any 
compensation for such jury duty. 

10. “An Act to enlarge and extend the power and jurisdiction of the Board 
of Education over degree-conferring institutions operating within the Dis- 
trict of Columbia”, approved July 2, 1940 [Public—No. 718—76th Congress, 
H. R. 9633). 


‘This legislation makes it possible for junior colleges in the 
District of Columbia to be accredited by the Board of Educa- 
tion, in the same manner that junior colleges in the several 
states are accredited by the state Departments of Education. 

11. “An Act to amend the District of Columbia Unemployment Compen- 


sation Act”, approved July 2, 1940 [Public—No. 719—76th Congress, Chapter 
524—3d Session, H. R. 9791]. 


This legislation authorizes the Unemployment Compensa- 
tion Board to refund to the respective school principals of the 
District of Columbia, money erroneously collected by the Un- 
employment Compensation Board over a period of years. The 
money so collected from the schools amounts to approximately 
$6,300. 


NEEDED SCHOOL LEGISLATION 


This section of chapter I deals with a program of legislation 
which the Superintendent and his associates believe should be 
passed by Congress. It will be obvious that some of this legis- 
lation is of immediate concern and should be enacted at once, 
such as the repeal of certain legislative provisions in the Ap- 
propriations Act. Some of the other proposed legislation is 
for future extension and improvement of the school system and 
should be considered when conditions are propitious. 

The proposed legislation discussed herein will cover repeal of 
certain legislative provisions carried in the Appropriations Act, 
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amendments to existing school legislation, and new legislation, 
No attempt has been made to present this legislation in the 
order of importance, or in which it may appropriately be con- 
sidered by the Board of Education. 


Repeal of Legislative Provisions 


1. The Appropriations Act for the District of Columbia for 
the fiscal year 1941 contains three legislative provisions which 
in the judgment of the Superintendent and his associates 
should be repealed. The reasons for the repeal are briefly set 
forth in each case. 

a. “Provided further, That the average of the salaries paid librarians 


in the public schools shall not exceed the average of the salaries paid em- 
ployees performing the same grade of work in the Free Public Library,” 


School librarians have charge of the libraries in the high 
schools and teachers colleges and also, like teachers in the 
schools, assist the faculty in carrying on general activities of 
the schools relative to their prescribed functions. 


This legislative rider has the effect of reducing the salary of 
school librarians below the salary schedule established for 
librarians in the Teachers’ Salary Act. The Board of Educa- 
tion believes that the school librarians are performing neces- 
sary library service and their pay as provided in the Teachers’ 
Salary Act is not higher than is justified by the type of service 
which they perform. 

This rider is undesirable because it nullifies the Teachers’ 
Salary Act by providing a rate of pay for school librarians in- 
consistent with that act. The rider is a direct threat to the 
Teachers’ Salary Act and to tenure which the Teachers’ Salary 
Act guarantees to teachers and librarians. 


This rider is unworkable administratively because it places 0 
the salaries of school librarians on a conditional basis irre- 
spective of the librarians’ length of service or quality of service. 

The pay of school librarians, who in the Teachers’ Salary Act 
passed by Congress are to be paid a stated annual salary and 
enjoy tenure, should not be based on contingencies of adminis- 
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tration in the Public Library which have no relationship what- 
ever to the length and quality of service of school librarians. 


b. Provided, That this appropriation shall be so apportioned and dis- 
tributed over the fiscal year ending June 30, 1941, and shall be so ad- 
ministered, during such fiscal year, as to constitute the total amount that 
will be utilized during such fiscal year for such purposes.” (Referring 
to fuel, gas and electricity.) 


The effect of this legislative. rider is to prevent a possible de- 
ficiency in the appropriation for fuel, gas, and electricity. It 
leaves no discretion to the Board of Education or the District 
Commissioners to meet unforeseen conditions that arise affect- 
ing the use of the public schools. 


For illustration, during this fiscal year beginning July 1, 1940, 
the Board of Education, under legislation enacted by Congress, 
has established additional courses in various vocations to pro- 
vide an opportunity for unemployed as well as employed per- 
sons to increase their abilities in the various skilled trades as 
a part of the National Defense program. Some of these classes 
are operating from twelve o’clock midnight until eight o’clock 
in the morning. This increases the necessary expenditures 
made under this appropriation. It is expected that the Dis- 
trict of Columbia will be reimbursed for this expenditure from 
National Defense funds. 


The personnel of the School Department participated in 
the registration of the youth of the Nation on October six- 
teenth. Immediately thereafter, various draft boards were 
set up in the various schools for handling the selection of 
draftees. The use of school buildings in the evenings and over 
week-ends has substantially increased the cost of fuel, gas, and 
electricity. It is understood likewise that the District will be 
reimbursed for this expenditure. 


School officers no longer exercise any supervision and control 
over Community Center activities carried on in the public 
school buildings. The administration of such activities is 
under the direction of the Co-ordinator of Recreation, who 
functions under the joint supervision of the Commissioners of 
the District and the Board of Education. 
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«That the provisions of the act (H. R. 6869—To provide for the ex- 
amination and licensing of those engaging in the practice of cosmetology 
in the District of Columbia) shall not apply to schools and classes con- 
ducted under the direction of the Board of Education of the District of 
Columbia or to teachers of cosmetology in the employ of the Board of 
Education of the District of Columbia except that upon graduation from 
or severance of their connection with said schools or classes such students 
or teachers shall be subject to examination and regulation according to 
the same rules and regulations as may be prescribed for all others by 
the District of Columbia Board of Cosmetology.” 


There has been an extended public demand in which the 
school officials concur, that the following legislative provision 
should be modified to permit licensed operators to practice 
cosmetology in the homes of their patrons. 

Section 12 of the act provides, “Tt will be unlawful for any person to prac- 
tice cosmetology for pay in any place other than a registered beauty shop:” 

Other suggested amendments and the reasons therefor may 
be found in the aforesaid official opinion of the Corporation 
Counsel. 

3, Amendment to the Teachers’ Salary Act to make it un- 
necessary for certain persons who are promoted to adminis- 
trative and supervisory positions to suffer an actual loss of pay 
during the first year of service in the new position. 

Teachers are paid their annual salary in 10 equal payments 
and receive no salary payments during the months of July and 
August when the public day schools are not in session. Officers 
are paid their annual salary in 12 equal payments. Obviously, 
teachers and officers receiving the same annual salary would 
receive different monthly salary checks, the teacher paid in 10 
payments receiving a higher monthly salary than the officer 
who is paid in 12 monthly payments. 

Under these circumstances a teacher who is promoted to an 
elementary school principalship any time after September 
first will lose an amount of annual compensation ranging from 
$183 to $433 in the first year of service as a principal. 

Legislation should be enacted to correct this situation which 
penalizes an efficient teacher who is promoted to an adminis- 
trative or supervisory position. 

4, Amendments to the Educational Leave Act, (Public No. 
610, 76th Congress H. R. 9326) to include certain additional 
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provisions and to modify or eliminate certain unnecessary ad- 
ministrative restrictions. 

Amendments to this act have heretofore been approved by 
the Board of Education and should be enacted into law: 

a. Modification of the law to make the word “temporary” as used in sec- 
tion 1 apply to the period of service and not to the employee since the word 
“temporary” has a legal meaning not applicable to the circumstances under 


which educational leave is given. wad 
b. The two provisos at the close of section 4 should be eliminated from the 


act because the first proviso is unnecessary and the second proviso is unde- 
sirable. 


The first proviso is unnecessary since the school Board and 
the Superintendent now have authority to make necessary 
arrangements to fill a position left by the person taking edu- 
cational leave. 

The second proviso is undesirable because it contemplates 
the possibility of assigning teachers to take the place of officers, 
thereby disregarding the fact that officers’ salaries are carried 
in one item in the Appropriations Act and teachers’ salaries 
are carried in another item in the Appropriations Act. The 
minimum salary, therefore, left by an officer going on educa- 
tional leave could not be used to pay the teacher who is as- 
signed to take his place during his absence. 

A provision should be incorporated in this legislation cover- 
ing the case of the teacher or officer who takes educational 
leave and at the close of said educational leave may wish to 
take a position elsewhere or for other reasons to discontinue 
teaching service in the District schools. It is the opinion of 
the school authorities that the public should be protected 
against the use of public funds in such cases for which the Dis- 
trict would receive no benefit. The Board of Education has 
heretofore approved an amendment to the act which would 
arrange for the return to the District of a portion or all of the 
money received while on educational leave if a person’s sery- 
ices were terminated within two years after completing his 
educational leave. 

For further discussion of amendments to this act, see the 
report adopted by the Board of Education on June 26, 1940. 
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5. Amendments to the Teachers’ Salary Act to cover salary 
schedules for instructors, assistant professors, professors, presi- 
dents, and other personnel in the teachers colleges. 

At present the salaries of instructors, assistant professors, 
professors, and presidents of the teachers colleges are not pro- 
vided for by law; on the contrary, their salaries are established 
in each Appropriations Act. 

Immediately following the creation of the teachers colleges 
in the District of Columbia, the Board of Education sought 
legislation to cover a salary schedule for the employees of the 
teachers colleges. Such efforts were unsuccessful. Such legis- 
lation is still desirable and should be enacted by the Congress. 

For further information and explanation concerning this 
proposed legislation, see statement prepared by the Superin- 
tendent under date of January 23, 1935. 

6. Amendment to the Teachers’ Salary Act to revise the 
salary schedule for assistant superintendents and first assist- 
ant superintendents. 

At present, the salaries of assistant superintendents begin 
at $4,200 with an annual increase of $100 until they reach 
$4,700. The minimum salary of the assistant superintendents 
is only $200 more than the minimum salary of supervising 
principals or principals of senior high schools. 

On the other hand, the maximum salary of $4,700 of assist- 
ant superintendents is $2,300 below the minimum salary of the 
Superintendent of Schools. 

The salary of the first assistant superintendents begins at 
$5,000 with an annual increase of $200 per year with a maxi- 
mum salary of $6,000. Correspondingly, the minimum salary 
of the first assistant superintendents is only $300 higher than 
the maximum salary of the assistant superintendents and only 
$500 higher than the maximum salary of supervising princi- 
pals and principals of high schools. 

On the other hand, the maximum salary of $6,000 for first 
assistant superintendents is $2,000 below the minimum salary 
of the Superintendent of Schools. 

In budget hearings before the Bureau of the Budget, the 
Bureau of the Budget suggested the desirability of readjusting 
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these salaries to establish them more nearly mid-way between 
the salaries of officers immediately subordinate to the assist- 
ant superintendents on the one hand and to the salary of the 
Superintendent of Schools on the other hand. 

At an appropriate time, legislation should be sought to re- 
adjust the salaries of the assistant superintendents and the 
first assistant superintendents as follows: 

Assistant superintendents’ beginning salary—$5,000, with 
an annual increase of $200 per year for five years, with a maxi- 
mum of $6,000; 

First assistant superintendents’ beginning salary—$6,500, 
with an annual increase of $200 per year for five years, with a 
maximum of $7,500. 


New Legislation 


7. To provide for more adequate and effective educational 
facilities and services for the handicapped children of the Dis- 
trict of Columbia. y : 

On September 21, 1938, the Board of Education appointed 
an Advisory Committee on Handicapped Children. Over a 
period of nearly two years, the Advisory Committee on Handi- 
capped Children devoted itself to a comprehensive study of the 
educational needs of all types of physically handicapped chil- 
dren. It presented its report to the Board of Education on 
July 1, 1940. 

Legislation should be prepared for submission to Congress 
based on the findings and recommendations of the Advisory 
Committee on Handicapped Children, of which Mrs. Henry 
Grattan Doyle, President of the Board of Education, was 
Chairman. 

8. To provide for the education under the control of the 
Board of Education of all children of the District of Columbia 
whose education is now paid for out of public funds allotted 
to other public agencies. 

Examples of the kind of educational activities not now under 
the Board of Education would be the teaching of shut-in 
handicapped children, which is carried on by the Board of 
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Public Welfare, and the educational program at the Indus- 
trial Home School, which was taken away from the Board of 
Education and placed with the authorities in charge of the 
Industrial Home School. 

9. To establish a plan for replacement of antiquated ele- 
mentary school buildings. 

At the request of Senator John H. Overton, Chairman of the 
Subcommittee on Appropriations of the Senate and Repre- 
sentative Ross A. Collins, Chairman of the Subcommittee on 
Appropriations of the House, in a letter addressed to the Presi- 
dent of the Board of Commissioners dated July 14, 1939, the 
Board of Commissioners appointed a committee of District 
officials to make a survey of the old elementary school build- 
ings in the District with a view to reconstructing and consoli- 
dating such buildings if the need for and advisability of such 
action could be established. The Commissioners designated 
Maj. Daniel J. Donovan, Auditor of the District of Columbia, 
as Chairman, with Capt. John L. Person, Assistant Engineer 
Commissioner, and Dr. Frank W. Ballou, Superintendent of 
Schools, as the other members of the committee to make the 
study requested. 

The committee was appointed on August 25, 1939, and sub- 
mitted its report to the Commissioners on February 28, 1940. 
This report contains detailed information with respect to the 
older elementary school buildings, showing location, date of 
construction, number of rooms, and enrollments over a six- 
year period. The report likewise includes characterization of 
the structural and recreational conditions in these various 
schools and information as to the comparative cost of main- 
tenance of the operation of existing structures as compared 
with larger elementary school units constructed within recent 
years. 

It is the opinion of the Superintendent that legislation should 
be sought incorporating provision for carrying out the findings 
and recommendations of this special committee. This legis- 
lation might be similar in form and purpose to the first Five- 
Year School Building Program Act approved February 26, 
1925. 
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10. That, hereafter, when public school property in the Dis- 
trict of Columbia is sold because it is no longer needed, the 
proceeds of such sales be held in the United States Treasury to 
the credit of the Board of Education of the District of Colum- 
bia for future school buildings and sites. 

It is recognized that the title to school property in the Dis- 
trict of Columbia is in the name of the Commissioners of the 
District of Columbia. Since the money for the purchase of 
land and for the construction of buildings was appropriated 
in the school budget, it seems desirable to make provision for 
continuing available to the school system, funds which accrue 
from the sale of school property. This money might be avail- 
able for re-appropriation for the purchase of additional land 
which is very much needed, and which sometimes has to be 
purchased hurriedly in order to reserve it for public school use. 

11. To provide for the establishment of junior colleges in 
the District of Columbia. 

According to a publication of the Office of Education, there 
are more than five hundred junior colleges in the various states 
of the Union. These junior colleges exist as a part of long- 
established colleges and universities or as independent insti- 
tutions. Some of these junior colleges are publicly controlled 
and some are privately controlled. The Bulletin Number 3 
on junior colleges above referred to, and issued by the Office of 
Education in 1936, contains detailed information as to the 
organization, scope, and purpose of junior colleges. This Bul- 
letin shows that there are nine institutions within the District 
of Columbia or adjacent thereto that have junior college de- 
partments. 

On July 2, 1940, Congressional legislation was approved by 
the President authorizing and empowering the Board of Edu- 
cation to accredit junior colleges operating within the District 
of Columbia similar to the manner in which state Departments 
of Education in the 48 States accredit junior colleges within 
their respective jurisdictions. The legislation established 
methods for accrediting junior colleges similar to the methods 
set up for authorizing institutions of higher learning in the Dis- 
trict of Columbia to confer degrees. 
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A citation below of the topics dealt with at that time will jp- 
dicate the scope of the description: 

Better understanding of children 

Discovery and correction of physical defects of children 

Better organization of pupils into classes 

Better courses of study ® 

Better use of teachers’ time 

Better trained teachers entering the service 

Training of teachers in service 

Effective supervision 


IMPROVEMENT OF INSTRUCTION AND SUPERVISION 


JULY 1, 1930-JUNE 30, 1940 
Extension of the Testing Program 


In the decade from July 1, 1930 to June 30, 1940, there was 
a marked extension in the use of intelligence and achievement 
tests throughout the school system. More and more teachers 
pursued courses in tests and measurements and statistics which 
prepared them to give not only the tests which would estab- 
lish the I. Q’s. of their pupils but also the tests which would 
indicate diagnostically the specific weaknesses of those pupils 
in particular phases of subject-matter or their mastery of the 
essential parts of that subject-matter. Experience with the 
tests has shown the teachers the value of the tests in the im- 
provement of classroom instruction, and has also helped the 
teacher in self-evaluation of her work. Thus the teacher is 
enabled to guide the progress of her pupils more intelligently, 
Such increased training on the part of the teachers enabled the 
research departments of both divisions of the school system 
to make available many tests for the use of individual classes 
or schools which their own staffs would have been unable, be- 
cause of the acute limitations of personnel, to give. © 

The staffs of the research departments were, until July il, 
1939, composed of teachers assigned from regular classroom 
posts. They had shown keen interest in and marked aptitude 
for the testing program in its beginnings. Numerous efforts 
had been made previous to the above date to secure their 
reclassification as research assistants; but it was not until 
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late in the 1939 fiscal year that the Congress enacted the 
legislation necessary to put such reclassification into effect on 
July 1, 1939. Members of the original staff of teachers who 
aspired to such reclassification took qualifying examinations 
on the Class 2 salary levels. 

Increasingly heavy demands in 1938-39 and in 1939-40 from 
the junior and senior high schools for group and individual 
testing have taxed the services of the two departments to the 
utmost. One hampering factor in this extension of service is 
the high cost of secondary-school tests, which makes the 
budget for testing fall far short of the needs of the service. 

Maintenance of an adequately-staffed and supported depart- 
ment of tests and measurements is as important to a public 
school system as is a research laboratory to a great manufac- 
turing establishment, to which it is certainly analogous in 
many of its functions. Allocation of additional funds for the 
purchase of more tests will greatly aid the effectiveness of the 
testing program. Larlier detection of deviations from normal- 
ity in both intelligence and mastery of subject-content through 
testing will enable the school personnel to apply remedial 
measures which will make easier and more satisfactory any 
curricular adjustments that may be indicated and at the same 
time improve the mental outlook of the pupils concerned. 
Maiked improvement in remedial instruction has been a direct 
outgrowth of the availability of research data showing indi- 
vidual disabilities, 


Establishment of Special Classes 


Ungraded and atypical classes had been a part of the school 
system before 1920; but the rapid growth of the system 
through the third decade and well into the fourth made the 
extension of that service imperative. Additional classes were 
set up to meet the pressing needs. 

Occupational Classes. In September, 1938, the first classes 
in the elementary schools were established for those pupils 
who could not be classified as atypical but whose progress in 
the regular subjects of the grades was so markedly slow and 
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whose mastery of subject-content was so weak as to require 
special treatment. These classes are known as occupationg} 
classes and are definitely for overage pupils. The enrollment 
in each class is kept low—about 10 boys and 10 girls, who pur. 
sue an appropriate program of academic and manual instruc. 
tion. The boys engage in handwork involving the simplest A 
use of books and materials and the repair and maintenance of 
the common home utensils and furniture; the girls learn how 
to sew and to cook and to take care of the home generally, 
They receive some elementary cafeteria training. _ Obviously 
all instruction must be on a very elementary basis. Ag the 
value of these courses has been demonstrated and resourceg 
have become available for securing competent teachers for 
these groups of slow-moving children, the centers are grady- 
ally being increased in number. 

The junior high schools have made preparations to carry on 
the instruction of these boys and girls when they have reached 
that point in their educational growth which makes transfer to 
those schools more advantageous socially and educationally 
for them. 

In order that the senior high schools might be ready to re- 
ceive these students when they are eligible for transfer from the 
junior high schools, a committee has been at work surveying 
the kind of educational opportunities which those schools can 
make available to the pupils upon their arrival. 

Sight Conservation Classes. In 1933 sight conservation 
classes were established for white and colored pupils recom- 
mended for enrollment by the Health Department. Rooms 
for this purpose were especially lighted and equipped with 
furniture, textbooks, and instructional materials adapted to 
the needs of these pupils. A class has been opened in a junior 
high school for white pupils. Although special classes have not ™) 
been established in senior high schools for such pupils, their 
individual needs have been met by the building principal. 

Classes for Crippled Pupils. During the 10-year period 
under discussion considerable progress has been made in pro- 
viding more adequate accommodations for classes for crippled 
pupils. At first they were housed in improvised classrooms, but 
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more recently modern accommodations have been provided 
for them which have been equipped and adapted especially 
for these pupils. 

On June 26, 1940, a valuable comprehensive report was sub- 
mitted by the Advisory Committee on Handicapped Children 
which had been appointed by the Board of Education to make 
a thorough study of the needs of such pupils. The recommen- 
dations pertaining to all types of handicapped children will 
serve as a guide for the establishment of facilities for these 
pupils as well as for needed legislation. Mrs. Henry Grattan 
Doyle, president of the Board of Education, was chairman of 
the committee composed of school personnel, medical ad- 
visers, and selected citizens. 


Reorganization of the Kindergartens 


Because of provisions in the appropriation bill for 1931 
calling for drastic changes in the kindergarten organization, 
arrangements had to be made beginning in September, 1930, 
for the transfer of a number of kindergarten teachers to va- 
cancies existing in grades 1 to 4 of the elementary schools. A 
number of serious technical questions was involved, including 
that of setting limits on enrollment; and at several of the 
Board’s meetings discussion was held on their settlement. 
Finally, at a meeting of the Board of Education on November 
10, 1930, the Superintendent of Schools presented six orders 
to fix procedure. At a later meeting, on December 17, 1930, 
the Board established the 5-hour teaching-day for kindergarten 
teachers. A more thorough discussion of the effect of such 
kindergarten reorganization upon administration and super- 
vison is discussed in chapter III. 


Extension of Vocational Education 


For many years prior to 1936 instruction in vocational edu- 
cation had been carried on in schools established on the ele- 
mentary school level. 

With the passage of the George-Deen Act in the spring of 
1936, the District of Columbia had, for the first time, granted 
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to it Federal aid for vocational education. The effect of this 
act was to make approximately $80,000 of Federal money 
available to the five District vocational schools. The George- 
Deen Act provided Federal funds for instruction in trades and 
industries, home economics, agriculture, teacher-training, and, 
distributive education. In order to provide adequate super- 
vision for this special training, a head of department for Di- 
visions 1-9 and a head of department for Divisions 10-13 were 
appointed to supervise an educational program made possible 
by the George-Deen Act. 

Also in the spring of 1936, the Congress passed an act raising 
the status of the vocational schools from the elementary to 
the junior high level. The salary scale of the junior high 
schools was substituted for that of the elementary schools, 
The Board of Education established the qualifications neces- 
sary for the teachers in service to meet the new demands for 
professional training and extended the time in which they 
might qualify for the higher salaries. 

These two acts of Congress gave a sharp impetus to voca- 
tional training. One of the first things done was to raise the 
standards for admission to the vocational schools. The mini- 
mum age-limit was set at 15 years. Provision, however, was 
made for admission of special cases on recommendation of 
school principals. Students to be eligible for admission must 
have completed the work of the ninth grade. No longer could 
the troublesome students in the elementary, junior, and senior 
high schools be sent to the vocational schools. Students need- 
ing disciplinary attention and care are not eligible for admis- 
sion to the vocational schools. 

Adoption of a plan to use the Federal funds afforded by the 
George-Deen Act brought about the appointment of an ad- 
visory board for vocational education composed of nine mem- 
bers—three employers, three men employed in the trades, and 
three homemakers. There are six white and three colored 
members. This board advises with the Superintendent and 
his associates at his call on problems involving policies in the 
operation of the vocational-training program. 

The number of trades offered has been notably expanded 
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since 1936. Two new vocational schools—the Dennison, and 
the Chamberlain (replacing the Lenox), in Divisions 1-9— 
have been built since 1930, An addition has been made to the 
Margaret Murray Washington Vocational School, materially 
extending its facilities for girls in Divisions 10-13. 

_ In the fall of 1938 the school-day was lengthened 30 minutes 
in order to provide two 3-hour sessions and a half-hour lunch 
period. Three clock-hours daily are devoted to shop instruc- 
tion in the trade of the student’s choice; one and one-half 
clock-hours daily to instruction in subjects related directly to 
that trade such as trade mathematics and trade science; and 
one and one-half clock-hours daily to academic subjects such 
as English, history, civics, music, and physical education. 

A large number of the teachers in the vocational schools 
have met in full the Federal requirements regarding trade ex- 
perience and training; more, in fact, than funds are available 
for part reimbursement of their salaries. 

The provisions of the George-Deen Act referred to above 
provide for instruction in distributive education. Classes in 
this work have been organized in both day and evening schools. 


Art 


There has been steady growth in the development of an 
art education program to conform with progressive practices 
in general education. On the elementary level the function of 
art instruction has been characterized by these developments— 
establishment of a Fine and Industrial Arts program as an in- 
tegral part of the whole educational program, change of status 
of art teacher to that of supervisor, and greater emphasis on the 
development of creative abilities of children. Study groups 
and in-service classes in fine and industrial arts have been 
organized for elementary teachers. Each junior and senior 
high school has one or more teachers in the field of art, accord- 
ing to the needs of the building. Art is required two periods 
weekly in grades 7 and 8, and one period weekly in grade 9 of 
the junior high school. It may be elected as a half major (5 
periods weekly) or as a full major (10 periods weekly) in the 
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9th grade by those who show marked aptitude. In the senior 
high schools the work is entirely elective. 


Instrumental and Vocal Music 


Music has come increasingly to the fore in the last 10 years 
in all levels of the school system. Additional appointments to 
the instrumental instructional personnel have enabled many 
junior and senior high schools to offer instruction in orchestral 
instruments on a daily basis. In the senior high schools this 
instruction has been extended to include band instruments as 
well. As aresult these junior high school orchestras have made 
a marked advance in the type of music played and in the 
quality of its performance. Because of this improvement in 
training, the junior high school students bring to the senior 
high schools certain potential ability which is utilized in 
membership in the school orchestras, which give major credit 
toward graduation. 

Several of the elementary school divisions have developed 
orchestras, and much fine group singing is being achieved 
through the combining of representative pupils from the vari- 
ous buildings within each division. Glee clubs also have been 
formed. 

Similarly the senior high school bands offer excellent oppor- 
tunities for students to profit from that kind of musical train- 
ing and, like the orchestras, extend credit towards graduation, 
The high school cadet bands, unlike the school bands, are 
limited in membership to boys only. Annually, a band com- 
petition is held in each of the two divisions as a part of the 
regimental review of the cadets. 

For pupils who enjoy group and choral singing, special 
classes and glee clubs have been organized. In April, 1940, a 


city-wide concert was held for the enjoyment of the public . 


in the McKinley High School auditorium in which all schools 
of Divisions 1-9 participated. The program was shared by a 
boys’ chorus of 150 voices and a girls’ chorus of 250 voices. 
Increasing recognition of the need for the development of 
musie appreciation—the art of listening with understanding to 
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good music—has resulted in an increase in the number of 
classes in both junior and senior high schools in music appreci- 
ation. Wider use of the radio and of phonograph records on all 
levels has greatly increased the effectiveness of this program. 


, ) In addition, the National Symphony Orchestra, conducted 
by Dr. Hans Kindler, has for the past 10 years gradually in- 
creased the number of students’ concerts played until during 
the 1939-40 school-year, ten concerts were given in the high 
schools of the various sections of the city. A final concert 
was given in Constitution Hall in the late spring of 1940 for 
all the pupils in Divisions 1-9. 


A Program of Physical Education 


For several years before 1920 the Board of Education had 
manifested its practical interest in the physical welfare of 
pupils through: (1) providing for instruction in their physical 
well-being; (2) seeking to discover and correct physical de- 
fects; and (3) affording greater opportunities for play and rec- 
reation. This interest grew during the early years of the 
1930's. 

Beginning in 1935, with the appointment of a new head to 
the consolidated Department of Physical Education in Divi- 
sions 1-9, a program of instruction in that field was worked out 
with the collaboration of the head of the same department in 
Divisions 10-13 which was approved by the Board of Educa- 
tion in March, 1936, that bids fair to establish that subject on 
a sound basis for years to come. In both divisions of the 
school system more definite and effective programs of inter- 
high school athletics have been developed. The senior high 
school athletic rules were significantly changed to emphasize 

rs) educational values through the management and conduct of 
athletic competition. These changes served to conserve health 
of the boys and to develop desirable attributes of character. 

The junior and the senior high schools require two periods 
of physical education weekly of each student unless the student 
can present a physician’s certificate asking release from this 
requirement for a specified period because of the student’s 
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ical incapacity. In some senior high schools boys 
Pr att 3 ae eal of military drill for this Tequiremen: 

The program is flexible; and while it recognizes that i 
many secondary schools 2 periods of instruction Weekly wij} 
be all that can be offered, it provides for the stepping-yp of 
the requirements to 5 periods weekly as facilities and addition. 
al personnel are secured. The content of the course Includes 
instruction in health and health habits as well as the actual 
physical exercise required and known familiarly as “gym 
Special types of physical exercise are provided according tg 
the demonstrated needs of the students. In several Senior 
high schools physical education may be elected by the girls ag a 
major. ; 

From 1930 to 1940 substantial progress was made in fulgy_ 
ing the four-point program for the development of play ang 
recreation in connection with the public schools: (1) the newer 
schools had much more play space available for their use than 
before; (2) more equipment was obtained to outfit for pla: 
purposes schoolyards that were inadequately equipped; (3) 
worn-out equipment was replaced in many instances through 
specific allocations of funds for that purpose; and (4) super. 
visors of playgrounds received compensation for service per. 
formed after school hours and during the vacation period, 

In 1939, however, Congress provided in the appropriation 
bill for 1940, that the Playground Department of the District 
of Columbia and the Community Center Department of the 
public schools should be united in one department whose ac- 
tivities should be operated under the joint control, supervision, 
and direction of the Commissioners of the District and the 
Board of Education. This involved the appointment of a di- 
rector of this joint enterprise responsible to both the Commis- 
sioners and the Board of Education for the successful manage- 
ment of the play-and-recreation program for the youth of the 
District. 


Size of Classes 


Among the important factors which determine the effective- 
ness of instruction is the size of classes. While, since 1935 the 
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enrollment in the elementary schools of Divisions 1-9 has shown 
each year a decrease ftom the previous year, the converse has 
been true in the elementary schools of Divisions 10-13, This 
has caused the existence of many oversize classes in the latter 
group of schools. Although the per teacher loads in the junior 
and the senior high schools of Divisions 1-9 are above the re- 
spective norms of 27 and 25, there is no serious congestion in 
those schools. On the other hand, the pupil-teacher ratios in 
the junior and senior high schools of Divisions 10-13 are far 
too high. 

Suitable instruction cannot be offered in crowded classrooms, 
regardless of educational level. Deprivation of opportunity for 
instruction as provided in existing courses of study means un- 
fair discrimination against those students who find themselves 
by force of circumstances in overcrowded classrooms and school 
buildings. This situation can be relieved only by the provision 
by the Congress of additional salaries for teachers to be as- 
signed both to the elementary and the secondary levels. 


Character Education 


In the late years of the 1920’s there was considerable dis- 
cussion concerning the place of character education in the pub- 
lic schools of the District of Columbia. A representative com- 
mittee of officers and teachers appointed by the Superinten- 
dent of Schools undertook a study to determine the extent to 
which character-training was provided for in the educational 
program. So many interesting and suggestive features were 
developed through this study that sentiment grew for experi- 
mentation with a character-training program. The findings 
of the Senate Subcommittee on Racketeering and Crime, under 
the chairmanship of Senator Royal S. Copeland, brought to 
the fore the Nation-wide lawless attitude among an amazingly 
large number of young persons. 

Advancing the belief that “public schools could do more to 
prevent delinquency than all other agencies within public con- 
trol” + Senator Copeland used his influence in the Congress to 


1Copeland, Royal S.—Education and the Prevention of Crime—The Educational Record, 
April, 1934, The American Council on Education, Washington, D. C. Reprint p. 3. 
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secure funds for a Congressional Demonstration 1n Character 
Education in the Public Schools of Washington, D. C. The 
demonstration or experiment began on July 1, 1934. An as- 
sistant superintendent was appointed by the Board of Educa- 
tion to take charge of the character-education program. A 
corps of teachers, counselors, clerks, and cooperating officers 
undertook the experiment, which continued for a 2-year period. 
Selected elementary, vocational, junior, and senior high schools 
were used as the laboratories. Specialists of national repu- 
tation were invited to participate as consultants and advisors 
to the staff. j 
The useful information assembled during this 2-year experi- 
ment was made available to the whole school system and to 
the community through public addresses and mimeographed 
reports. For lack of funds, the experiment was brought toa 
close in June, 1936. However, the influence of the extensive 
study and research is still felt throughout the system. The ex- 


periment resulted in: 

1. A keener understanding on the ‘part of the individual teacher of her 
responsibility for the adjustment of her pupils to their school, home, and 
community environments. 

2. A continuous attempt by both officers and teachers to adapt more 
effectively than heretofore the school offerings to the demonstrated needs of 
pupils, 

3. A greater effort by the entire school personnel to inculcate in all public 
school children those traits of character and habits of conduct that will best 
Prepare them to live together in harmony and to represent the highest type of 
good citizenship. 


Night Schools 


In order to make night school instruction more effective two 
directors were appointed in 1931, one in each division of the 
school system. The program of studies for the night high 
school has been rearranged in harmony with day school re- 
quirements. The number of subjects offered has been added 
to until the courses for the night school compare favorably 
with those of the day school. In addition several non-credit 
subjects have been included to meet the demand of an ap- 
preciable number of students. Those now graduating from 
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night high school receive a diploma equal to that of the day 
school. 

Many persons take night courses to improve the prospects 
of promotion in their daily employment without thought of 
meeting graduation or college-entrance requirements; but 
annually diplomas are awarded a substantial number of candi- 
dates for graduation. The length of the course which rewards 
with diplomas those successfully completing it is 514 years, 
with classes meeting 3 evenings per week. Many teachers 
come from the day school personnel; but all teachers to be 
eligible for appointment in the night schools must be certified 
by the respective boards of examiners. 

The provisions of the George-Deen Act (1936) made pos- 
sible a greatly extended program of trade subjects in the night 
schools to men employed during the day. Attendance has in- 
creased steadily as the benefits from such instruction have be- 
come known. 

Interest in practical applications of the principles of home- 
making has been stimulated by the increased number of 
courses offered in this field by means of George-Deen aid. 
Classes were organized in convenient meeting places for groups 
of women who were interested in certain phases of homemaking. 
These meeting places are not always school buildings. The 
aim is to give instruction in any phase of homemaking desired 
by these groups. Coordinators to the heads of the home eco- 
nomics departments are constantly counselling with women’s 
groups throughout the District to assist in the organization of 
these courses, many of which are of the short-unit type. 


The Teachers Colleges 


Legislation was enacted in 1929 transforming the 3-year 
normal schools into teachers colleges with the right to confer 
the degree of bachelor of science in education. The first of 
the 4-year classes entered in that year and graduated in June, 
1933. Attendance at both the Wilson and the Minor Teachers 
Colleges is limited to 150 members in each class. Preference 
in admission is given to local high-school graduates who stand 
in the upper half of their classes, and then to nonresidents 
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with similar standing. The teachers colleges prepare students 
to teach in elementary and junior high schools. ae 

During the decade just closed gradual improvements i 
been put into effect at the two colleges to meet the accrec Le 
tion requirements for such institutions of higher learning. In 
some respects these requirements have not been fully met. 

Since 1935 the teachers colleges have introduced in-service 
training which has been highly beneficial to our teachers who 
desire professional improvement. Such courses have made it 
possible for former normal-school graduates to complete the 
requirements of the teachers colleges and receive the bachelor’s 
degree. 


Consolidation of Departments 


To facilitate the improvement of instruction by making it more unified 
and sequential, certain departments of instruction were consolidated. Such 
changes were as follows: ‘ 

1. In September, 1931, the Department of Chemistry and Biology and the 
Department of Physics in Divisions 1-9 were consolidated to form the De- 
partment of Science. To that new department was assigned also the Te- 
sponsibility for supervision of instruction in general science in the junior high 
schools, 

2. Upon the retirement of the head of the Department of Science in the 
secondary schools, Divisions 10-13, in February, 1936, the elementary and 
the secondary Departments of Science were consolidated under a single head. 

3. Following the death of the Director of Domestic Art in Divisions 1-9, 
the Department of Domestic Art and the Department of Domestic Science 
were consolidated in November, 1935 into a Department of Home Economics. 


In harmony with the philosophy which underlay the con- 
solidation of departments, the scope of the work of the De- 
partment of History was widened to include geography, a sub- 
ject up to that time not assigned to any department. The 
field of supervision of the Department of History now includes 
history, geography, and such correlated subjects as civics, ec- 
onomics, elements of law, world problems, and sociology. 


Provisions for Supervision 


The Superintendent’s report for the 10-year period closing 
June 30, 1930, gave particular attention to the methods which 
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had been used to secure better supervision of instruction on all 
levels of the school system up to that time. Without continu- 
ous emphasis on improving classroom instruction, much of the 
effectiveness of the teaching program is lost. 


In 1937 it was felt that the work performed by many of the 
special-subject directors so closely approximated that of de- 
partment heads that their usefulness to the service would be 
enhanced if they were given the full responsibilities of head- 
ships. Consequently, on July 1, 1937, certain directors of 
special subjects were promoted from salary class 10 to salary 
class 11 and made heads of their respective departments. This 
procedure has materially strengthened the effectiveness of 
instruction in those departments and has raised them to a 
dignity on a parity with that enjoyed by the older depart- 
ments. 

Important changes in the organization of supervision in the 
public schools of the District of Columbia have taken place 
during the past decade. With a view to improving articula- 
tion on the several levels of the school system certain heads 
of departments have had their supervision extended so as to 
include both the work in the secondary schools and the ele- 
mentary schools. This has resulted in a better unified curricu- 
lum providing for the growth of pupils as they move from one 
level of experience to another in their educational develop- 
ment. During the 10 years, in recognition of the scope of their 
work, a number of directors have been promoted to the rank 
of heads of departments. 


During the decade just closed, the requirements for teaching 
in the District of Columbia have been advanced considerably. 
A bachelor’s degree, with required educational content, con- 
stitutes the minimum requirement for elementary-school 
teaching. Two classifications have been approved for, the 
junior high schools, one requiring the bachelor’s degree and 
the other requiring the master’s degree. For appointment to 
teacherships in the senior high schools, a master’s degree is 
required. Because of the special nature of the work offered 
in the vocational schools, in which trade experience is essen- 
tial, a high-school diploma is required. In addition to the 
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high-school diploma, an applicant must have had 7 years of 
trade experience. 

Much progress has been made in recent years in providing 
in-service training for teachers. The teachers colleges have 
conducted seminars at no cost for teachers in service. Definite 
programs of in-service training for teachers are also conducted 
each year by the supervisory officers in general. These pro- 
grams are keyed to meet individual needs, as they range from 
the specific guidance required by the probationary teachers to 
the experimental and creative opportunities offered to teachers 
who are ready for this type of experience. Supervision has be- 
come increasingly cooperative and democratic. In line with 
this, workshops and discussion groups democratically organ- 
ized are more and more replacing the traditional type of meet- 
ing. 
All that the Superintendent said in his report 10 years ago 
bearing on supervision can be reaffirmed, but with the added 
confidence that the changes in organization and in personnel 
in the supervisory field in the interim have brought to pass 
many of the outcomes he indicated then as desirable. 


Curriculum Revision 


Curriculum revision is not new to the District schools, but 
by 1937 it seemed that a general city-wide curriculum revision 
should be undertaken. Informal conferences among selected 
officers and teachers, in which articulation between the various 
levels of the system was stressed, were held during the fall of 
1937 and spring of 1938. In November, 1938, the Superin- 
tendent appointed a Committee on Articulation composed of 
officers and teachers from all levels of the system. 

This committee began work early in January, 1939, and in 
June of that year it submitted a report which contained a 
philosophy of education for consideration of the school per- 
sonnel as a guide for a program of curriculum revision. It 
also recommended setting up areas that needed more complete 
definition and detailed study. To carry out these recommen- 
dations the Superintendent appointed a steering committee 
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irect the program of curriculum reyig 

ato work in the areas suggested, von and five commit. 
te Because this philosophy of education will provide thats 
ing principles by Nance i Program of curriculum ag ee 
will be worked out 7 tl e years immediately ahead, it ee 
appropriate to include it in this report— as well is eas 
areas in which the committees will work. © ve 


Philosophy of Education for the Public School 
District of Columbia Meu 


We believe that each child is an individual with needs 
interests peculiar to himself. He is the center of the ed ua 
tional process. He should be thought of as 4 Diicte sate 
body, and spirit. He should learn to appreciate the privilege, 
and to meet the responsibilities of life. He develops fort 
participation in mental and physical activities and through 
the satisfactions of real and vicarious experiences in grou 
contacts. We believe we should seek to Cevelop in him i 
deep-seated sense of service and tolerance, and an increasing 
awareness of the individual S$ responsibility to his group and 
of the group’s responsibility to the individual, 

We believe we should provide opportunities for differenti- 
ated education; use the data which will discover remediable 
needs; apply the corrective techniques; integrate the factors 
that influence development ; and through purposeful teach- 
ing, provide challenging situations that lead to desirable out- 
comes. 

Our materials of instruction should be so varied that each 
pupil will find numerous appropriate challenges. We should 
use from our cultural heritage and from our present environ- 
ment that which enriches, interprets, and encourages investi- 
gation and creative activity. We should take from the cur- 
rent fields of experience and subject-matter that which is 
functional. 

We should hold as the immediate aims for American educa- 
tion equal opportunity for all and progressive development 
for each individual according to his needs and capacities. In 
addition to promoting his growth in the basic skills, attitudes, 
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appreciations, knowledges, and judgments, we should seek to 
improve his behavior and develop his character through guid- 
ing him to face constructively social and economic problems, 

We should hold as the ultimate aim an individual who is 
physically sound, with wholesome recreational interests; who 
1s emotionally stable and spiritually conscious; who is capable 
of independent, discerning, and critical thinking; who is so- 
cially competent and economically sufficient; who as a re- 
sponsible citizen is ready for the enjoyments and duties of 
home, family, and community life, with an understanding and 
an appreciation of American ideals, principles, and purposes 
that will promote the progress of our own democracy and carry 
over into world citizenship. 


Committees on Curriculum Revision 


It is highly significant that the membership of each of the 
five committees noted below is composed of workers on all 
levels of the school system instead of from particular levels, 
This is in keeping with the strong current of feeling that in 
vertical supervision more than in horizontal supervision lies 
the hope for better articulation of the various school levels, 
Only by having all teachers and officers thoroughly informed 
of the aims and problems of the individual levels of instruc- 
tion can the best, most effective teaching result. 


1. The establishment of a unified curriculum from the kindergarten through 


the twelfth grade. 

*2. Classroom techniques, subject matter content, and the use of textbooks 
and instructional material dependent upon differentiated groupings of pupils 
according to ability, achievement, and social maturity. 

3. The accumulation and use of an informational background for each 
child. 

4. Provision for guidance according to its broadest meaning. 

5. Establishment of standards for the promotion and retention of pupils. 


Revision of Courses of Study 


Although the school system is engaged in a thorough-going 
program of curriculum revision, several years may be required 
to revise and produce courses of study in accordance with rec- 
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ommendations of the committees. It has seemed desirable, 
therefore, to make available to the service preliminary re- 
visions of certain courses to carry along the work of particular 
departments until the new courses are ready. 


Next Steps 


From the foregoing brief account of phases of school organ- 
ization and administration that have loomed large in relation- 
ship to the most important functions of improvement of teach- 
ing and supervision, it is clear that forward-looking steps must 
be taken in the years lying ahead to consolidate the gains made 
in the decade between 1930 and 1940. 

The first step to be considered, therefore, is the need to 
press forward for a teaching staff sufficient in number of class- 
room teachers to enable the schools to operate at the optimum 
pupil-teacher ratio established for each school level. Addi- 
tional teachers can come only by provision of funds authorized 
by the Congress for that purpose. 

Another step essential to the effective giving of instruction 
must be the realization of a program of schoolhouse construc- 
tion which will provide adequate physical facilities for pupils 
and students on all levels of instruction. 

An important problem to which serious attention and 
thought must be directed is the closer and more effective ar- 
ticulation of instruction on the elementary school, the junior 
high school, and the senior high school levels. 

Adequacy of supervision is essential to the provision of an 
effective program of instruction. The work of supervision is 
the most important single duty of a principal or a depart- 
mental head. If supervision is to be productive of the best 
results in teaching, the number of teachers for whose develop- 
ment a principal or a departmental head is responsible must 
be reasonably limited. To this end, it is imperative that the 
services of additional supervisory assistants be provided. 

The Board of Education is seeking appropriations for the 
replacement of the two teachers colleges with a view to mod- 
ernizing these institutions and equipping them with facilities 
for a more adequate teacher-college program. 
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CHAPTER III 
IMPROVEMENT OF SCHOOL ADMINISTRATION 


THROUGH ORGANIZATION OF STAFF, JULY 1, 
1920-JUNE 30, 1930 a) 


PREPARED BY First ASSISTANT SUPERINTENDENT 
Rosert L. Haycock 


Covering the 10-year period July 1, 1920 to June 30, 1930, 
there is set forth in the Superintendent’s report to the Board 
of Education for 1929-30 a full statement describing the 
changes affecting favorably the school administration through 
organization of staff. Below are listed the topics presented 
indicating improvements achieved during that period. 


Establishment of new positions— 
First assistant superintendents 
Assistant superintendents 
Administrative principals 
Heads of departments of physical training 
Director of school attendance and work permits 
Annual substitute teachers 
Reorganization of existing positions— 
Supervising principals 
Directors of intermediate instruction 
Directors of primary instruction 
Assistant directors 
Director of household arts 
Enlarged and reorganized boards of examiners 
New assignments to officers— 
Heads of departments 
Directors of special subjects 


IMPROVEMENT OF SCHOOL ADMINISTRATION, JULY 
1, 1930-JUNE 30, 1940 7) 


Complexity of Administrative Functions 
In the effective operation of a large school system it is im- 


portant from an administrative point of view that every officer 
understand his responsibilities and perform his duties efficient- 
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ly. From the Superintendent down to the principal of the 
smallest building functional activities and responsibilities have 
their interrelationships, both downward and upward. Thus 
there develops a very complex administrative system 1n which 

ry a large number of officers are assuming responsibilities in 
their respective spheres of activity. 

It is the aim of the Superintendent to organize and develop 
his Official staff with a view to the greatest possible efficiency 
Mm meeting the educational needs of this city. In addition to 
the major objective, namely, providing a proper program of 
instruction on all school levels, the Superintendent is con- 
cerned with the training of teachers, with adequate school- 

Ouse accommodations, the economic operation of buildings, 
health and safety measures, procurement of supplies, repairs 
to buildings, enforcement of school laws, wise expenditure of 
funds, care of property, keeping of records, and the prepara- 
tion of a school budget. 

In the execution of his numerous functions the Superinten- 
dent requires the assistance of many associate officers such as 
assistant superintendents, presidents of colleges, research offi- 
cers, examiners, supervisors, principals, heads of departments, 
directors, Statistician, and accountants. Responsibilities must 
be fixed in every sphere of activity, and as the years bring 
changes, adjustments are made from time to time so as to 
bring about a proper coordination among the several school 
departments and levels, 


Definition of Line Officers and Staff Officers 


Quoting from the By-laws, Rules and Regulations of the 
Board of Education, the administrative and supervisory officers 
are described as follows: 


“Chapter III. Section 1. 1. The administrative officers are line officers 
exercising authority between the classroom teacher and the Superintendent 
of schools; they are the first assistant superintendents, the assistant superin- 
tendents in charge of schools, the supervising principals, and the principals 
of schools, including presidents of teachers colleges.” 

“Chapter V. Section 1. 1. The supervisory or staff officers are specialists 
employed to assist the administrative or line officers in the discharge of their 
administrative and supervisory responsibilities but are not responsible for ad- 
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ministrative functions; they are the assistant superintendents in charge 
educational research, the heads of departments, the directors of specia} wid 
jects and departments, and the statistician.” = 


Progress and Change Bring Administrative Problems 


Education never before has played so important a part in 
our daily pursuits. Persons desiring greater proficiency jin aj. 
most any employment or avocation can find classes givin 
special instruction either in the public schools or elsewher i 
Evening classes in our schools are continually adding a variety 
of electives and numerous organizations in the city sponsor 
courses that are requested. These growing demands repre. 
senting community needs have brought many new administra. 
tive problems that are difficult because of the lack of teachers 
and insufficient funds for materials and maintenance. 

Although the great depression with its impact of economic 
stress has retarded our educational program in many ways, 
certain movements in our social welfare have recently added 
impetus and have produced changes in our schools. Four 
factors should be cited as having had an effect upon the ad- 
ministration of the public schools of this city: (1) a remark- 
able increase in the enrollment of the junior and senior high 
schools; (2) a growing interest of adults in the continuation of 
their education in evening classes; (3) a greater emphasis 
upon the value of vocational training, and (4) Federal support 
for certain phases of special education. 


Marked Increase in the Secondary School Enrollment 


During the two decades just ended the pupil enrollments in 
the junior and senior high schools of this city have increased as 


follows: 


Junior high schools ——- 
Senior high schools 
There are three major causes for this increase: (1) enforce- 
ment of the compulsory school-attendance law and the child 
labor law; (2) fewer opportunities for employment of youth; 


a) 
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and (3) a greater interest on the part of the public in higher 
education, 
The most striking development during these years has been 
the emergence of our junior high schools as a major section of 
@” school system. The administrative adjustments relating 
to this development have been important and far reaching. 
The junior high schools from small beginnings in the early 20’s 
had expanded steadily until they approached nearer and near- 
er the ultimate goal of city-wide enrollment of all seventh, 
eighth, and ninth grade pupils. 


Administrative and Supervisory Spheres Better Established 


A far more satisfactory situation now presented itself for ex- 
tending downward into the junior high schools the supervisory 
functions of the heads of departments, and at the same time 
to promote directors whose authority had been limited to the 
elementary schools to heads of departments so that their 
special function would extend into the higher levels. This 
movement in the direction of ‘a better coordination of official 
functions was one of the most important administrative im- 
provements in our schools in the last decade. 

Changes affecting heads of departments and directors since 
1930 may be shown as follows: 


1939-40 
Number of heads of departments _ a pe) 
Number of directors 5 


The full effect of these adjustments in the scope of official 
responsibilities upon supervision and the program of instruc- 
tion in the secondary schools has been set forth in chapter IT. 

Supervision in the system has steadily improved during re- 

@x years, due to the progressive strengthening of the staff 
of supervisory officers. Large numbers of teaching principals 
in the elementary schools, who had little time for supervision, 
have been gradually replaced by administrative principals who 
are free from regular classroom teaching. Thus the principal 
is enabled to devote full time to supervision, which results 
in great improvement in classroom instruction. 
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Better Articulation in the Elementary Schools 

Important administrative changes have taken place in the 
elementary schools affecting grade levels. For many years, 
teachers of the elementary schools were certified to the Board 
of Education as eligible to teach either in the kindergartens 
or in grades 1-6, It became evident that there should be bet. 
ter articulation. When kindergartens received public support 
in this city in 1898, specially trained directors were appointed, 
and in a few years there had developed a separate kindep. 
garten department. In many respects this department had 
become a separate, well-integrated administrative unit, qj. 
rected by a specialist, although for organization purposes jt 
was associated with the several elementary-school divisions, 
Trained at first in private or philanthropic institutions, teach. 
ers for kindergarten work were later admitted to our normal 
schools and were certified to the Board of Education as eligible 
to teach in kindergartens, but this certification did not per. 
mit them to teach in the primary grades. <A line of cleavage 
seemed to separate the kindergarten from the elementary 
schools so that it appeared that all principles of coordination 
were being ignored. 

Considerable progress was made in the early thirties in eo- 
ordinating the work of the kindergarten and first grade. Unti] 
that time first grade work was quite formal and that of the 
kindergarten exceptionally informal. In order to further this 
coordination the teachers colleges discontinued the practice 
of training kindergarten teachers for that field alone. Instead, 
the Superintendent recommended to the Board of Education 
that preparation at the colleges be on three levels—Kinder- 
garten-Primary, Intermediate, and Junior High School. The 
first level was to include kindergarten, first, second, and third 
grades; and the intermediate group was to be prepared to 
teach in the fourth, fifth, and sixth grades. 

This was a distinct step forward becausé it gave to the 
teachers a broader understanding of the philosophy underly- 
ing the program of instruction for the young child. This 
whole change of plan was in the direction of better articulation 
in the elementary schools. 


; 
‘ 
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Toward the latter part of the 10-year period it was deemed 
advisable for purposes of administration and supervision to 
reorganize the kindergarten as an integral part of the elemen- 
tary schools. Accordingly, the two positions of Directors of 
Kindergartens were abolished. This change in the supervision 
of kindergartens was consonant with the general policy fol- 
lowed by the Superintendent of removing supervision from 
the control of central authority over to local direction. The 
supervision of kindergartens is now vested in the supervising 
principals and the principals of elementary schools, who are 
assisted by the director of elementary instruction and her su- 
pervisory corps. 


Redistribution of Supervisory and Administrative Functions 


The policy of the Superintendent to decentralize supervision 
and to place greater responsibility locally has continued con- 
sistently during the two decades as new administrative princi- 
palships have been created. The aim has been to reduce the 
number of teaching principalships. 

During the period from 1885 to 1915, it was the policy to 
build small eight-room elementary schools. Very few of these 
schools were enlarged during this period. As communities 
grew, additional buildings were erected. They were built to 
accommodate grades one to eight of the elementary schools. 
In 1915 there were 129 buildings of this kind in the school 
system. 

Meanwhile, a new administrative policy was established 
whereby two or three nearby buildings were grouped under the 
same principal, who was relieved of any regular teaching du- 
ties. After 1915, new elementary schools constructed were 
of the extensible type, and as communities grew the buildings 
were enlarged to 16 or more rooms. Additions were erected 
enlarging many of the buildings of the earlier period. Under 
this plan, the number of teaching principals decreased rapidly 
as administrative principalships increased. 

The new salary schedule approved by Congress in 1924 au- 
thorized administrative principalships. 
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Since 1930 there has been @ gradual reduction of teaching 
principals. In 1940 the number had been reduced to 21 teach. 
ing principals and the number of administrative prin cipals 
had been increased to 78. foal 

‘Administrative changes in the principalship of elementary 
schools gave rise to a consideration of the question of reducing 
gradually the number of supervising principals. In 1920 there 
were 12 supervising principals, 8 in Divisions 1-9 and 4 in pj. 
visions 10-13. It was agreed not to fill positions of retiring gy. 
pervising principals. Under this policy by the close of the 
school year 1930-31 there remained 5 supervising principal. 
ships in Divisions 1-9 and 3 supervising principalships in Dj. 
visions 10-13. This number stands unchanged at this time, 


Administration of Vocational Education 


By 1930 it became evident that the public schools were pre- 
paring too many boys and girls for white-collar jobs. Labor 
leaders recognized the problem and advocated the training 
in vocational schools as a foundation for later success in the 
industrial life of the community. Vocational training, like 
manual training, had its beginning in the elementary field and 
was considered helpful especially for certain slow-moving 
pupils. But it became evident as the years passed that pupils 
of low intelligence could not be expected to attain great success 
in the skilled trades. The result was that as compulsory at- 
tendance laws were requiring pupils more and more to remain 
in school for longer periods the level of vocational training 
advanced naturally into the secondary schools. Today many 
of our large cities which are distinctly industrial areas are pro- 
viding vocational schools that are virtually trade schools for 
pupils as old as 18 years of age and higher. 

Great impetus for additional opportunities in this field was 
brought about by the interest of the Federal government in 
vocational training as a cure in part for unemployment which 
had become so serious a matter during the period of the de- 
pression. By 1938 the vocational program began to loom so 
large that the administrative leadership became an almost im- 
possible burden for the head of that department. It was then 
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CHAPTER XV 


“Section 6. 1. One assistant principal may be appointed in a junior or 


senior high school when the number of pupils exceeds 1,000. vty 
“9, An additional assistant principal may be appointed in a junior or senior 


high school when the number of pupils exceeds 1,500. ; 
“3, Not more than two assistant principals shall be appointed in any junior 


or senior high school. : 
“4. Whenever a junior or senior high school shall be entitled to one or more 


assistant principals, at least one of its administrative officers shall be a woman,” 


The responsibilities of principals of buildings on all levels 
of the school system have so materially increased in recent, 
years that principals in charge of large schools should be pro- 
vided with assistant principals and adequate clerical help to 
handle the many demands upon the principal’s office and thus 
bring about a more efficient operation of our larger schools, 
Up to the close of the 1939-40 school year, however, no funds 
had been appropriated for assistant principals for junior high 
schools. 

During the last decade the number of assistant principals in 
senior high schools has increased from 11 in 1930 to 15 in 1940, 


Next Steps 


1, A clerk should be assigned to each large elementary 
school; the larger junior high schools should have at least two 
clerks and clerical assistance should be provided for adminis- 
trative principals. 

2. Assistant principals should be assigned to the larger 
junior high schools. 


3. There is a need for more systematic supervision of the 
educational program for handicapped children. 
CHAPTER IV 


ADDITIONAL SCHOOLHOUSE ACCOMMODATIONS 
JULY 1, 1920-JUNE 30, 1930 


PREPARED BY ASSISTANT SUPERINTENDENT A. K. Savoy 


In his annual report to the Board of Education for the 
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school year 1929-30, the Superintendent of Schools, in section 
II, chapter 7, of that report, set forth in tabular statement the 
growth which had taken place in school facilities between July 
1, 1920 and June 30, 1930. Those facilities were classified as 
to the instructional levels which they were to serve. The fol- 
lowing table indicates the classification of those facilities as to 
the instructional levels they were to serve: 


CUD N SENT SCHOOL FACILITIES, JULY 1, 1920-JUNE 


30, 1930 
New Additions Assembly Pupil 
Schools Buildings | to Buildings| Classrooms Hall Capacity of 
Gymnasiums|New Facilities 
Elementary: 
Divisions 1-9 17 18 260 14 
Divisions 10-13 5 10 106 4 
18 
Vocational : 


Divisions 1-9 


Divisions 10-13 1 8 
ivisions 


Total 1 8 
Junior High: 
Divisions 1-9 5 3 4,550 
Divisions 10-13 2 2 2,400 
Total 7 5 6,950 
Senior High: 
Divisions 1-9 2 1 5,150 
Divisions 10-13 1 | 950 
Total 2 2 6,100 


In greatest part, the facilities listed above represented a net 
increase in the capacity of the public schools. 


ADDITIONAL SCHOOLHOUSE ACCOMMODATIONS, 
JULY 1, 1930-JUNE 30, 1940 


Throughout the decade beginning July 1, 1930, and ending 
June 30, 1940, consistent and painstaking effort was made to 
provide school buildings adequate in size and facilities to meet 
the needs of public education in the District of Columbia. 
That those needs might be more easily visualized and the pro- 
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vision of the indicated facilities be spread over a reasonable 
period of time, school officers prepared a succession of school 
building programs. Three such general programs were formu- 
lated. The first of those programs covered the period be- 
ginning July 1, 1930, and ending June 30, 1935; the second, 
from July 1, 1937 to June 30, 1942. At the request of the 
Commissioners of the District of Columbia and as a part of 
their capital-improvement program, a third school-building 
program was prepared covering the 5-year period commencing 
July 1, 1941. , 

In the school year 1939-40, at the request of the “conferees 
on the District of Columbia Appropriations Bill for the fiscal 
year 1940,” made through the Commissioners of the District 
of Columbia, school officers prepared a program for the con- 
solidation and reconstruction of certain old elementary school 
buildings. ae 

The extent to which additional facilities were acquired is 
indicated below in tables, which include the construction of 
school facilities on sites already owned by the District of Co- 
lumbia through the availability in the fiscal year 1939 of ap- 
proximately $1,038,000 from Public Works Administration 
funds: 


ADDITIONAL SCHOOLHOUSE ACCOMMODATIONS 
THAT CAME INTO OCCUPANCY DURING THE PERIOD 
BEGINNING JULY 1, 1930 AND ENDING JUNE 30, 1940 


ELEMENTARY SCHOOLS 


Number Assembly |School Year 
of (Gymnasium: f 


° 
Occupancy 


Division 1: 

Eaton Addition 

Hardy New building 4 
Hardy Addition 4 
Hearst New building 8 
Janney Addition 8 
Key Addition 4 
Lafayette New building 8 
Lafayette Addition 4 


0d) 
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a ar 

School Description 2 aes Geamaatirs pase 

Rooms Occupancy 

fi 
Mann New building 8 1932 
Murch Addition 4 1932 
Stoddert New building 8 1932 
Total, Division 1 60 1 
Division 3: 

Bancroft Addition 8 1934 

1 Bancroft Addition 1 1940 
Keene New building 8 1934 
Shepherd New building 4 1932 
Shepherd Addition 4 1938 
Truesdell Addition 8 1 1939 
Whittier Addition 8 1932 

1 Whittier Addition 1 1940 

ae ee Es es 1 
Total, Division 3 40 3 
tle 
Division 5: “a atin “e) 

1 Bunker Hill New building 4 1940 
Noyes New building 4 1932 
Noyes Addition 4 1940 
Park View Addition 15 1931 
Woodridge Addition 4 1932 

Total, Division 5 31 
Division 6: 
Kenilworth New building 1934 

1Kingsman Addition 1940 


Total, Division 6 12 


Division 7: 
Buchanan Addition 
Congress 
Heights Addition 


Orr Addition 


nd_ Total, Divisions 1-9 157 
1 Provided out of P.W.A. funds. 


1 1931 


1 1932 
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Number Assembly |School Year 
Schoo Decinton os ee 
Division 10; 
Harrison Addition 8 1933 
1 Monroe Addition 1 1940 
Total, Division 10 a = Seen een ae 
Division 11: 
Bundy New building 8 1937 
Bundy Addition 8 1 1939 
Cleveland Addition 6 1939 
Crummell Addition 2 1933 
Douglass- 

Simmons Addition 8 1933 
Douglass- 

Simmons Addition 1 1934 
Grimke Addition 4 1936 
Grimke Addition 8 1 1938 
Logan New building 9 1935 

2 Young New building 1 1 1932 
2 Young Addition 9 1 1938 
Total, Division 11 73 5 
Division 13: 
Bowen New building 1931 
Bowen Addition 1932 
Deanwood Addition 1932 
Giddings Addition 1933 
1 Giddings Addition 1940 
1 Smothers Addition 1940 


Total, Division 13 50 4 
Grand Total, Divisions 10-13 131 10 
Grand Total, Elementary Schools 288 16 


1 Provided out of P.W-.A. funds. 
* Specially-built platoon school. One auditorium and two gymnasiums rather than two 
assembly hall gymnasiums. 


Ai 
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VOCATIONAL SCHOOLS 


Description 


School 


Divisions 1-9: 
‘Abbot Addition (Shop) 
Dennison New building 1932 
Chamberlain New building 1939 
1939 


Total, Divisions 1-9 


Divisions 10-13: 
Phelps 


New building 


1934 


Total, Divisions 10-13 a 


Grand Total, Vocational Schools 


JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOLS 


Divisions 1-9: 
Deal New building 


Eliot New building 1932 
Gordon Addition 1932 
Powell Addition 1932 
Stuart Addition 1932 
Hine Addition 1932 
Macfarland Addition 1933 
Paul Addition 1933 
Taft New building te 
Anacostia New building Fst 
Deal Addition ee 
Powell Addition (Gymnasium) 1936 
Eliot Addition en 
Deal Addition ae 
Paul Addition Gs 
Total, Divisions 1-9 5800 
Divisions 10-13: 
Browne New building 650 1932 
Randall Addition (Gymnasium) 31 1932 


Terrell Addition (Gymnasium) 31 1934 
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School Year 


° 
School Occupancy 


Browne Addition 1936 

Randall Addition 1937 

Banneker New building 1940 @ 
Total, Divisions 10-13 2,001 
Grand .Total, Junior High Schools 7,801 


SENIOR HIGH SCHOOLS 


Divisions 1-9: 


Roosevelt New building 
Woodrow Wilson} New building 
Anacostia Addition 


Eastern Addition 


Total, Divisions 1-9 4545 
Divisions 10-13: 


Armstrong 


Addition (Gymnasium) 


Total, Divisions 10-13 31 2 
Grand Total, Senior High Schools 4,576 
The following tabulations list the schoolhouse accommoda- ? 
tions provided for by June 30, 1940, but not ready for occu- 
pancy by that time: 
ELEMENTARY SCHOOLS 


Assembly 
Gymnasiums 


School Description 


Division 3: 
Rudolph 
Division 7: 
Ketcham 


New building 


Addition 


Total, Divisions 1-9 16 1 
Division 10: 
Montgomery Addition 


Total, Divisions 10-13 8 1 
Grand Total, Elementary Schools 24 2 
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School Description 
Divisions 10-13; 
1M. M. Washington} Addition 146 
Total, Divisions 10-13 146 
JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOLS 
Divisions 1-9; 
Jefferson New building 750 
Total, Divisions 1-9 750 
Divisions 10-13; 
Randall Addition 306 
Total, Divisions 10-13 306 
Grand Total, Junior High Schools 1,056 
SENIOR HIGH SCHOOLS 
Divisions 1-9: 
Coolidge New building 1,694 
Coolidge Addition (Gymnasium) 31 


Total, Divisions 1-9 1,725 


1 Provided out of P.W.A. funds. 


As was the case in the previous decade, the schoolhouse ac- 
commodations which came into occupancy, or were provided 
for, during the period beginning July 1, 1930, and ending June 
30, 1940, do not represent a total net increase in such facilities. 
The abandonment of certain school buildings has served in part 
to off-set the gains. 

The schoolhouse accommodations acquired during the past 
decade, while numerous and modern in design and equipment, 
are insufficient in number to bring school facilities up to the 
level of the needs of the local situation. The completion of 
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the program formulated for the fiscal years 1942-46 and of 
the program for the consolidation and reconstruction of certain 
old elementary schools would go far to bring about such an 
improvement in schoolhouse accommodations. 


® 


CHAPTER V : 


IMPROVEMENT OF BUILDINGS, GROUNDS, AND 
EQUIPMENT, JULY 1, 1920-JUNE 30, 1930 


PREPARED BY ASSISTANT SUPERINTENDENT 
Lawson J. CANTRELL 


There is contained in the Superintendent's report to the 
Board of Education for 1929-30 a statement describing the 
improvement of buildings, grounds, and equipment for the 10- 
year period of July 1, 1920 to June 30, 1930. There are listed 
below the topics presented in that report which will indicate 
the improvements made during that period. 


Repairing and altering of school buildings 
Upkeep and physical improvement of buildings 
Lighting of school buildings 

Replacing of heating plants 

Improvement of grounds 

Painting of school buildings 
Standardization of equipment 

Standard system of classroom units 
Replacing of window shades 

Replacing and repairing of pupils’ furniture 
Replacing of textbooks 

Replacing of library books 

Replacing of typewriters 

New type of elementary school building 


IMPROVEMENT OF BUILDINGS, GROUNDS, AND ©) 
EQUIPMENT, JULY 1, 1930-JUNE 30, 1940 


One of the most important problems with which the Board 
of Education has to deal and one which requires a great 
amount of thought and planning is that of repairs and im- 
provements to buildings and grounds. The appropriations for 
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this purpose are not adequate. This causes many very neces- 
Sary repairs to buildings and grounds to be postponed or 
omitted, thus increasing costs due to accumulated neglect. 
To indicate how inadequate these funds are, it is only neces- 
Sary to observe that more than 17 million dollars have been 
®ppropriated for new buildings since 1930. ‘These new struc- 
tures must be painted and otherwise maintained. Yet with 
this additional load, the average annual appropriation for up- 
eep during the past 10 years was less than the average annual 


amount appropriated for the same purpose the 5 years preced- 
ing 1930. 


Although adequate funds have not been made available, 
many improvements of major importance have been made 
over the 10-year period from 1930 to 1940. 
_ A definite program has been provided for repainting, light- 
Ing, replacement of obsolete heating plants, installation of fire 

arm systems, fencing and resurfacing of playgrounds, and 
other improvements. Work has been completed to the extent 
that funds have become available for such purposes. 


Procedure in Securing Repairs and Improvements 


To secure repairs or improvements to buildings or grounds 
the following orderly procedure has been established: 

Principals of buildings submit requests for repairs to build- 
ings under their charge on forms prescribed and furnished by 
the Board of Education. These forms are forwarded through 
proper channels to the First Assistant Superintendent in 
charge of Business Affairs. Requests for repairs are trans- 
mitted to the repair shop by the First Assistant Superinten- 
dent in charge of Business Affairs under three classifications— 
emergency, essential, and desirable. A classification on any 
request for repairs is advisory to the repair shop and is changed 
if in the opinion of the repair shop such change is necessary 
to provide for the proper maintenance of the buildings. 

Five per cent of the appropriation is held in reserve for work 
of an emergency character. If this amount is not used by the 
beginning of the fourth quarter of the fiscal year, it is used to 
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make ordinary repairs and improvements. Work not of an 
emergency nature is estimated on by the repair shop and in- 
cluded in the next schedule of repairs. 

The repair shop prepares a list of necessary items of work 
with the estimated cost, such as inspection, overhauling, and 
repair of steam and gas engines, motors, and fans ; Inspection 
and minor repairs to boilers and furnaces; resurfacing of black- 
boards; glazing; and other essential items. This list is sub- 
mitted to the First Assistant Superintendent in charge of 
Business Affairs for his recommendations and approval. 

The matter of providing adequate protection for the health 
and safety of pupils receives much attention. To this end, peri- 
odie inspections are made of all school buildings by the Health 
Department with a view of correcting or eliminating any condi- 
tions which might be injurious to the health of students. Like- 
wise, inspections are made by the Fire Department to discover 
any conditions which may constitute a danger from fire. Cop- 
ies of the reports submitted by these two departments are sent 
to the District Repair Shop for comment and report before be- 
ing forwarded to the First Assistant Superintendent in charge 
of Business Affairs. These matters receive as prompt atten- 
tion as possible and every effort is made to correct conditions 
which involve the health or safety of students, 


Upkeep and Physical Improvement of Buildings 


The following statement of appropriations shows the 
amount appropriated each year since 1930 for the upkeep and 
physical improvement of buildings: 


Fiseal Year Appropriation 
1931 $420,950 
1932 442,975 
1933 396,975 
1934 485,000 
1935 490,525 


In the Appropriations Acts for the fiscal years 1931, 1932, 
and 1933, certain additional amounts were designated for spe- 
cific projects. They were as follows: 


| 
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In 1931, $6,848 was expended for the painting and remodeling of the Wilson 
Normal School and the Miner Normal School for use as teachers colleges. 

In 1932, $15,000 was expended for the painting and remodeling of the Colum- 
bia Junior High School because of the contemplated change of the use of the 
building. 

a Tn 1933, the following amounts were expended for special purposes: $2,000 
for the painting and remodeling of three rooms at the Western High School; 
$95,000 for the painting and remodeling of the old Business High School be- 
cause of the contemplated change of the use of the building; and $120,000 for 
repairs and reconstruction to rehabilitate the Wilson Teachers College and 
for razing the Ross Eiementary School. 


Inghting of School Buildings 


Much emphasis has been placed on the proper lighting of 
buildings. All classrooms are electrically equipped with par- 
tially opaque globes, which permit semi-indirect lighting, so 
essential for the protection of the sight of pupils. 

At a meeting of the Board of Education held on December 

. 21, 1938, the Board endorsed and approved the appointment 

‘ of a committee to consider and report on standards of lighting 

in school buildings. On June 26, 1940, the report of the com- 

mittee was submitted to the Board of Education by the Super- 

‘ intendent. The committee made the following recommen- 
dations: 


1, That the American Recommended Practice of School Lighting, prepared 
under the joint sponsorship of the Illuminating Engineering Society and the 
American Institute of Architects, and approved by the American Standards 
Association on February 27, 1938, be used as a basis for lighting standards. 

2. That all new construction be provided with suitable service to maintain 
minimum standards after average drop experienced in operation. 

3. That the indirect type lighting be used in classrooms and other rooms 
used for study purposes, 

4. That maximum window glass area be provided in all new buildings. 

5. That school regulations contain specific instructions of personnel regard- 

@ ing the operation, maintenance, and care of lighting facilities. 

6. That light meter readings be systematically made in all schools by com- 
petent persons, 

7. That the necessary adjustments be made in schools to provide efficient 
lighting in accordance with the established standards. 

8. That appropriations be obtained to make the improvements required. 

9. That provision be made for proper building maintenance. The present 

. maintenance conditions in the older buildings reduce the efficiency of the 
lighting provided. 
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Replacement of Heating Plants 


In 1930 there were 33 buildings which had either hot ath 
heating systems or obsolete and inadequate steam plants, HK 
systematic effort has been made to replace heating plants inte 
all buildings which are not equipped with modern boilers, aa) 
During the past 10 years heating plants in 23 buildings have 
been replaced. There are still many school buildings with the 
old hot air type of plant. The program of replacing the out. 
moded heating plants will continue until all buildings are 
equipped with new boilers. During the past few years oil 
burners have been installed in nine heating units. These oil 
burners furnish heat for 13 buildings. 


Improvement of Grounds 


In 1928 a program of improvement of grounds surrounding 
school buildings was authorized; and under this program an 
expenditure of $100,000 was authorized for the fiscal year 1929, 
An expenditure of a like amount was authorized for the fiscal 
years 1930, 1931, and 1933. An expenditure of $200,000 was 
authorized for the fiscal year 1932, “All of these funds were 
made available from unexpended balances from the buildings 
and grounds appropriations. 


Because of the depression these special expenditures were 
discontinued. However, a program for improvement of 
grounds surrounding school buildings has beén pursued during 
the entire 10 years from 1930 to 1940. During this period 121 
schoolyards have received improvements. Of these, 100 
grounds have been resurfaced in whole or in part and 94 of the 
schoolyards have been either partially or completely enclosed 
by fences. The fencing of these yards has added greatly to the x) 
protection of children from the dangers of traffic. 


Certain sums have been made available from time to time 
by the Works Progress Administration, Civil Works Adminis- 
tration, and Public Works Administration for ground improve- 
ments. These funds have made it possible to continue im- 
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provements to grounds which would not have been possible 
after the elimination from the budget of the special appropria- 
tions referred to above. Additional provision for upkeep of 
all grounds, however, is essential. 


Installation of Fire Alarm Systems, Automatic Electric Clocks, 
and Electric Bell Systems 


In 1930 many buildings were still equipped with fire-alarm 
gongs which had to be sounded by hand. In so far as funds 
have permitted these have been replaced with modern fire- 
alarm stations located at such points in the buildings that the 
alarm can be heard in all classrooms and corridors. 

Electric clock and bell systems are also being installed in 
school buildings as rapidly as funds will permit. All new 
buildings on the secondary level, vocational schools, and cer- 
tain of the elementary schools which have been erected since 
1920 have been equipped with electric clock and bell systems. 
In addition, 11 old buildings have been supplied with the elec- 
tric clock and bell systems and 20 additional old buildings have 
been equipped with electric bell systems. There are many of 
the older buildings which have not yet been equipped with 
these modern appliances. 


Standardization of Equipment 


Although classroom equipment and equipment for assembly 
halls and gymnasiums had been standardized previous to 1930, 
the work of standardization was extended and expanded to 
include all school supplies and equipment. A committee was 
appointed in 1937, whose duty it was to study the needs and 
requirements of all departments with a view of compiling a 
list of the most useful and appropriate school equipment and 
supplies that were available. This committee has virtually 
completed its report and the lists for all school levels have been 
submitted for approval by the Board of Education with the ex- 
ception of the list of equipment and supplies for the elemen- 
tary schools and certain miscellaneous lists for the senior high 
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schools. Only minor changes and additions are necessary {4 
complete these lists. 


Painting of School Buildings 


Much attention has been given to the importance of paint. 
ing the interior of classrooms as well as the exterior of schoo} 
buildings. An effort has been made to develop a program by 
which buildings will be repainted completely every 7 yearg 
While this standard has not yet been fully achieved. consider. 
able progress has been made. 

Of the 173 buildings in Washington used for school purposes 
16 were completely repainted and others were partially paint. 
ed. However, even with this progress, it will be many yearg 
before the program is brought up-to-date. To appreciate the 
conditions of school buildings with reference to painting it js 
only necessary to point out that during the 7-year period from 
1920 to 1927 an average of only one building per year wags 
completely painted. There are still many buildings in urgent 
need of paint. 


Standard System for Classroom Units 


School officers have recognized the need for adequate plan- 
ning of school buildings and particularly classroom units. This 
is necessary in order both to safeguard the health of pupils by 
insuring sufficient space, light, and heat, and also, because of 
the ever-increasing cost of construction, to utilize all available 
space for classroom purposes. 


Accordingly, many suggestions as to the latest trends have 
been given the Municipal Architect, whose duties are to write 
specifications and draw plans for school buildings. Not only 
have sizes of rooms been taken into consideration, but also the 
location of the various rooms and the most efficient arrange- 
ment of furniture and equipment have been studied and rec- 
ommendations made. Shop equipment has been provided 
with approved safety devices. 


® 
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Replacement of Window Shades 


In 1929 a program for the replacement of window shades 
was authorized. Because of the injurious effect on the sight of 

upils which results from poor lighting, great care has been ex- 
ercised by school authorities in providing window shades for 
all classroom windows. At present, periodic inspections are 
made and reports are submitted on the condition of shades, 
Windows in all classrooms are now equipped with shades, 


Replacement and Repair of Pupils’ Furniture 


With almost 92,000 pupils enrolled in the day schools and 
another 9,000 in night classes, the matter of repair and re- 
placement of classroom furniture becomes a major problem. 
In order that there may be as great economy as possible in de- 
mands for funds for this purpose, a cabinet shop has been 
established to make repairs, refinish, and otherwise recondition 
school furniture. This shop employs one cabinet maker, four 
carpenters, and two laborers. Through appropriations for new 
furniture and the work done by the cabinet shop, there are 
probably not more than 100 classrooms yet to be equipped 
with modern furnishings. 


Replacement of Textbooks 


The appropriation for textbooks and supplies is not suffi- 
cient to enable the schools to avoid the use of obsolete and bad- 
ly worn books. The appropriation for this purpose permits an 
allotment of $1.25 per year, per pupil in the elementary 
schools; $2.00 per year, per pupil in the junior high schools; 
$2.00 per year, per pupil in the vocational schools; and $3.25 
per year for each senior-high-school student. Textbooks are 
not furnished, however, to students in the teachers colleges or 
in the night schools. 

This appropriation is necessary to purchase both textbooks 
and other school supplies. These supplies include such items 
as paper, ink, erasers, chalk, globes, maps, charts, and other 
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indispensable supplies. Building principals and teachers find 
it necessary to use textbooks for 6, 8, or even 10 years. These 
books are not only badly worn and soiled but are also often 
obsolete as to content. The procurement and distribution of 
supplies have been greatly improved in recent years. 


Replacement of Library Books 


Although some progress has been made in the development 
of libraries in the teachers colleges and secondary schools, ap- 
propriations have been found to be inadequate to develop 
libraries satisfactory to the accrediting authorities for such 
schools. The adequate provision of books for these libraries 
would be greatly improved if, in the initial appropriation for 
these schools, sufficient funds were provided for that purpose. 
Provision is urgently needed for libraries and library books in 
the elementary schools. 


Replacement of Typewriters 


There are in use for instructional purposes about 3,600 type- 
writers in all schools. The repair and replacement of worn-out 
machines is a matter of great importance. Means of securing 
repairs have been provided and about $4,000 per year is used 
for this purpose. A plan of replacing worn-out machines has 
been established. Replacements are now being made at the 
rate of about 500 machines per year. This rate permits re- 
placements of machines on approximately a 7-year basis. This 
is inadequate in view of the fact that the machines are used 
constantly by many inexperienced students in the day and 
evening schools. 


CHAPTER VI 


IMPROVING SCHOOL ADMINISTRATION THROUGH 
COOPERATION, JULY 1, 1920-JUNE 30, 1930 


PREPARED BY First ASSISTANT SUPERINTENDENT 
G. C. WitKINson 


In his annual report for the 10-year period July 1, 1920 to 
June 30, 1930, the Superintendent discussed the question of 
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improving school administration throy 


if ; 
the following headings: 3 Sooperation under 


Cooperation between the board and the public 
Conference with citizens on the budget in A 
Indorsement of legislation 
‘Advisory eerste on vocational education 
Citizens’ advisory committee on ch . 
Acceptance of gifts sracter education 
Naming of public-school buildings 
Employment of married women as teachers 
Lengthening of the school day to avoid ho 

Cooperation with other departments of gover 
Board of Public Welfare 
Engineer Department 
Fire Department 
Health Department 
Police Department 
Public Library 
United States Office of Education 
Naturalization Bureau 

Cooperation among officers and teachers 
Regular meetings of officers 
Teachers’ council 
Teachers’ institute 
Committees on revision of courses of study 
Committees on textbooks 
Committees on homiogeneous grouping of pupils 
Leave of absence prior to closing of school in June 
Board of inquiry 
Advisory committee on business affairs 

Cooperation with organizations 
American Association of University Women 
American Automobile Association 
Association for the Prevention of Tuberculosis 
Daily press 
District of Columbia Congress of Parents and Teachers 
Inaugural Committee 
Juvenile Protective Association 
Kiwanis Club 
Public School Art League 
The Twentieth Century Club 

O) Washington Board of Trade 

Washington Chamber of Commerce 

Washington institute for Mental Hygiene 


Pril and December 


e 


me study 
nmment 
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IMPROVING SCHOOL ADMINISTRATION EARN 
COOPERATION, JULY 1, 1930-JUNE 30, 1 


In his annual report of 1929-30 the Superintendent ex- 
pressed the point of view that school business 1s the concern 
not only of the Board of Education, but also of other depart- 
ments of the government. It may truly be said that the suc- 
cessful operation of a public school system depends in large 
measures upon the extent to which the Board of Education, 
the school officials, and other governmental agencies cooperate 
in providing publie school facilities and services. ‘ 

There is abundant evidence in the records of the public 
school system of the District of Columbia that, throughout the 
10-year period now closing, a healthy spirit of cooperation has 
existed between the Board of Education, the public school offi- 
cials, and ether governmental agencies, both Federal and local. 
It is the purpose of this chapter to record some of the ways 
in which this spirit of cooperation has made itself manifest. 


Cooperation between the Board of Education and the Federal 
Government 


In addition to the Board of Education, departments both of 
the Federal and District Government are deeply concerned 
with the business of public education in the District of Co- 
lumbia. 

The school budget, annually prepared by the school officials, 
the Board of Education, and the Board of Commissioners of 
the District of Columbia, is transmitted to the Bureau of the 
Budget for consideration and appropriate action, and in the 
following December (now January) is-forwarded to Congress 
by the President of the United States. 

Early in the fall the Board of Education and the school 
officials justify the school budget items at hearings held by the 
Bureau of the Budget, and, during the current session of Con- 
gress, at hearings conducted in turn by the Subcommittees of * 
the House of Representatives and the Senate on Appropria- 
tions for the District of Columbia. The annual Appropria- 
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: or the support of the Distri 
tions sie i. both Houses of Congre: 
gees hati consideration, and appro 
Pe Unite d States, provides the means for Public school accom- 
t a iatiohid facilities, and Services. The provisions for public 
mo ation in the Appropriations Act for the Support of the 
vate t of Columbia are determined only after full discussion 
otk of the items and with the Cooperation of all agencies 
concerned. C. 7 
Frequently during the past 10 years the Board of Education 
has prepared bills for introduction in Congress for the im- 
ement of the local public-school system. Often bills not 
prov ted by the Board of Education have been introduced in 
cad Such bills have uniformly been referred by the 
Pee’ tectoiah committees concerned with them to the Board 
ee mmissioners and to the Board of Education for consider- 
of Co and comment. Acts of Congress for the improvement of 
a al public-school system thus develop out of the joint 
the loc £ the Board of Education, the school officials, and Con- 
efforts hone is carried in Chapter I of this report a list of im- 
gress. t legislation affecting the local public-school system and 
oe by Congress during the period July 1, 1930 to June 30, 
Pp A 
inclusive. 
eas States Office of Education —The Board of Edu- 
jon and the school officers have cooperated with the United 
cation O ffice of Education in implementing the vocational 
peine programs provided for by the George-Deen Act and 
the National Defense Training Act. vides f 
George-Deen Act approyed June 8, 1936, provides for 
on ther development of vocational education in the several 
States and Territories including the District of Columbia, ‘The 
Seon Dakcieury, Appropriation Act, 1940, approved June i 
epee blic, No. 668, provides “for payment to Paes SU; 
a eae thereof or other public authorities, by the Ruled 
Pac atonce of Education for the cost sera tee 
essential to the national defense. te 
ieee ee a grant under the terms of this 
act. 


ct of Columbia passed 
Ss after exhaustive and 
ved by the President of 
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Provisions for the administration and supervision of the 
program of vocational education in the public schools of the 
District of Columbia under the terms of the George-Deen Act 
are outlined in a plan formulated by the school officials and ap- 
proved jointly by the Board of Education and the United 
States Office of Education. 

Tn accordance with the plan, an see? 
Education might have the assistance of the public in its con- 
sideration of the improvement of vocational education offered 
in the public schools of the District of Columbia, the Board 
of Education appointed a biracial Advisory Committee for Vo- 
cational Education equally representative of employers, em- 
ployees, and homemakers. This committee serves under the 
chairmanship of the Superintendent of Schools, and advises 
the Board of Education on policies for the promotion of voca- 
tional education in the District of Columbia. ‘sane 

Training for National Defense.—Interest was at a high pitch 
throughout the country in the spring of 1940, even before the 
passage of the act on June 27, relative to a possible program of 
vocational training for industries essential to national defense. 
The United States Office of Education held important confer- 
ences with educational leaders “for the purpose of securing 
definite information and for the preparation of a statement in- 
dicating what the vocational schools of the country were pre- 
pared to do in training for national defense.” 

The public school system of the District of Columbia coop- 
erated with the United States Office of Education in the prepa- 
ration of these reports. The Board of Education and the school 
officials in cooperation with the United States Office-of Educa- 
tion also formulated a plan, jointly agreed to, known as the 
District of Columbia Plan to Carry Out the Provisions of Pub- 
lic, No. 668, 76th Congress, Chapter 437, 3rd Session, and au- 
thorizing a vocational program in and for industries essential to 
the national defense. The Advisory Committee for Vocational 
Education, appointed by the Board of Education in connection 
with the vocational education program under the George-Deen 
Act, functions as the District Advisory Committee for the vo- 
cational program in and for industries essential to national de- 


din order that the Board of 
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In addition, small committees Tepresentin 
fense. d trades for which training PPortunities are to be 
crafts Gu have been set up by the school Officials, Tp conse- 

povided) I public school system of the District, of Columbia 
quence, lly prepared to inaugurate the national defense train- 
jg now fu m beginning in July, 1940. © Superintendent 
ing sts this program in some detail in his annual report for 


& the several 


: ital Park and Plannin, 

The N Sa tEe Board of Education 
January C ital Park and Planning Commission a communi- 
National cites that the Commission had authorized the ap- 
cation ae a committee to study the Tecreation plan of 1930 
pointmen to the school building program plan, 1937-1942, 
jn its ae e to be composed of representatives of the Board 
the committe ers, the Board of Education, the National Park 
ai ee atrat Recreation Committee and the National 
Service, cae nd Planning Commission. The Superintendent 
Capital fee designated by the Board of Education as its 
Pcsatetive on this committee. 
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the Board of Commissioners in the discharge of these func- 
tions), the Board of Commissioners actually purchases school 
sites, and plans and constructs new public school buildings 
only after consultation with the Board of Education. 


Cooperation between the Board of Education and Other 
Departments of the District Government 


The Repair Shop—All repairs and improvements to public 
school buildings and grounds are made by the Repair Shop 
of the District of Columbia under the supervision of the En- 
gineer Commissioner of the District of Columbia, and upon 
the recommendation of the school officials. 

As reported by the Superintendent in his annual report of 
1929-30; 


The Municipal Architect —As agent of the Board of Com- 
missioners, plans public school buildings, and supervises their 
construction. 

The Health Department.—Supervises the general health of 
public school pupils; conducts physical examinations of pu- 
pils, and performs dental work for pupils not otherwise pro- 
vided for; vaccinates without cost many pupils seeking ad- 
mission to school; gives special attention to the health of 
pupils in health schools, and in the schools for crippled 
children. 

In recent years the Health Department, through its Bureau 
of Maternal and Child Welfare, has been very active in pro- 
moting infant and pre-school child health conferences on how 
to get children ready for school work. The Health Depart- 
ment has also greatly increased its activity in the field of 
health examinations for pupils. 

One further important service performed by the Health De- 
partment in the interest of public education is the health ex- 
amination given by the department to all applicants who enter 
the examinations required by the Board of Education to estab- 
lish eligible lists for appointments to teaching service. 

The Fire Department—In addition to standing ever-ready 
to respond to any and all fire calls that may come from our 175 
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public school buildings, the Fire Department cooperates with 
the Board of Education and school officials by inspecting an- 
nually each public school building and reporting in collabor- 
ation with the District of Columbia Municipal Architect to 
the Superintendent of Schools its findings on all matters relat- 
ing to fire protection in the public schools of the District of 
Columbia. The Superintendent in turn forwards this joint 
report of the Chief Engineer of the Fire Department and the 
District of ,;Columbia Municipal Architect to the Board of 
Education, All building conditions considered urgent or 
emergency are immediately handled by the Repair Shop. 
Those considered necessary are given appropriate attention 
and those considered desirable are handled after the urgent 
and necessary structural changes have been completed. 

The municipal authorities, the Board of Education, and the 
school officials all agree that “the recommendations and sug- 
gestions are deemed essential, primarily from a safety-to-life 
standpoint of the occupants, and secondarily, for the physical 
protection of the property against fire.” 

The Police Department.—Assigns members of the police 
force to service at dangerous crossings in accordance with a 
plan agreed upon in conference with school officials. 

It also cooperates with the American Automobile Association 
in promoting the Schoolboy Patrol in the public schools for the 
purpose of improving traffic control in the vicinity of school 
buildings. 

Pursuant to the instructions issued by the Board of Edu- 
cation to the Superintendent of Schools to cooperate with the 
Police Department in any reasonable plan to secure greater 
safety to children skating in the streets, the Superintendent 
of Schools issued, in October, 1933, a circular on Police Regu- 
lations—General Order No. 11, October 25, 1933, approved by 
the Board of Commissioners, designating certain stréets to be 
roped off or protected by signs for the purpose of roller skating. 

The Board of Public Welfare—In addition to its usual func- 
tions of investigating cases of children who are without proper 
home care, and providing clothing for needy children in order 
to make it possible for them to attend school, the Board of 
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Public Welfare, during the past 10-year period, has carried on 
a demonstration in case work and coordination of community 
resources in the prevention of dependency, neglect, and de- 
linquency of children. é 

The District of Columbia Purchasing Office—The Purchas- 
ing Office of the District of Columbia has charge of the pro- 
curement of equipment and supplies for the public schools, 
The business department of the Board of Education cooperates 
with the District of Columbia Purchasing Office by preparing 
and submitting specifications and requisitions for all such 
purchases. é 

The Auditor of the District of Columbia—Working cooper- 
atively, the business office of the public school system and the 
Auditor’s Office prepare all payrolls for the public school per- 
sonnel. The Office of the Auditor, acting as the chief budget 
officer for the District of Columbia, assists the Board of Com- 
missioners, the Board of Education, and the school officials in 
the preparation of the annual public school budget. This 
office also supervises all contracts for the purchase of equip- 
ment and supplies for the public schools, and audits all ac- 
counts. 

The Alcoholic Beverage Control Board—The Board of Edu- 
cation and the Alcoholic Beverage Control Board of the Dis- 
trict of Columbia have cooperated in shaping the policy of the 
Alcoholic Beverage Control Board regarding the granting of 
licenses to persons seeking to operate liquor establishments in 
the neighborhood of public school buildings. The Alcoholic 
Beverage Control Board notifies the Board of Education and 
the school officials of all applications filed for the opening of 
such establishments in the vicinity of public school buildings. 
The school officials investigate the case to determine whether 
the granting of such license is contrary to the educational wel- 
fare of the school children and submit their findings to the 
Board of Education which finally passes upon the case on the 
basis of evidence submitted, and transmits their decision to 
the Alcoholic Beverage Control Board for consideration and 
final decision. The Board of Education frequently has exer- 
cised its right to be heard at public hearings of the Alcoholic 
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Beverage Control Board on applications for liquor licenses 
where, in the opinion of the Board of Education, the educa- 
tional welfare of public school children is involved. 

The Personnel Board of the District of Columbia—The Su- 
Perintendent of Schools by designation of the Board of Edu- 
cation and on the invitation of the Board of Commissioners 
Serves as a member of the classification board of the District 
of Columbia. It is the function of the classification board to 
determine the salary classifications of all employees of the 
District Government, including clerks and custodial employees 
of the Board of Education. 

The Public Library—It so happens that a member of the 
Board of Education and the Superintendent of Schools are 
members of the Public Library Board. an 

As representative of the cooperative relationship existing 
between the public school system and the Public Library men- 
tion is here made of the maintenance of a branch of the Public 
Library at the Eastern High School and the construction re- 
cently of a branch to the Public Library in the new Jefferson 
Junior High School building. ‘These are noteworthy instances 
of public buildings in the District of Columbia dedicated to the 
promotion of public education being operated jointly under 
the supervision of the Board of Education and the Public 
Library Board. 

The Office of the Corporation Counsel—The Corporation 
Counsel of the District of Columbia, designated by the Com- 
missioners on the request of the Board of Education, as at- 
torney for the Board of Education, has been frequently called 
upon by the Board of Education and has as frequently co- 
operated with the Board and the school officials in the writing 
of opinions upon legal problems involving the interests of 
public education and in representing the Board of Education 
before the local courts. F 

The Alley Dwelling Authority—In the elimination of slum 
areas and the construction of low cost housing projects, the 
Alley Dwelling Authority of the District of Columbia has uni- 
formly consulted the Board of Education and the school offi- 
cials on population trends, and school building needs in vari- 
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‘ties in which the Authority may be interested, and 
a naeiestt ty of the purchase by the Board of Education 
as school sites or playgrounds, parcels of property in the neigh. 
borhood of school buildings from which slum dwellings are 
to be removed by the Authority. It has been the uniform 
policy of the: Alley Dwelling Authority before constructing 
low cost housing projects to secure from the school authorities 
definite information either as to schoolhouse accomodations 
available or contemplated in the neighborhood. 

The Juvenile Court—The Juvenile Court of the District of 
Columbia is given jurisdiction in all cases arising under the 
act providing for compulsory school attendance, and the act 
to regulate the employment of minors within the District of 
Columbia, and the Board of Education of the District of Co- 
lumbia is authorized by law to consolidate the administrative 
duties incident to the enforcement of the provisions of these 
two acts “under a single division to be known as the Depart- 
ment of School Attendance and Work Permits.” 

The two governmental agencies concerned exercise and dis- 
charge their respective powers and duties in the enforcement 
of these two laws for the protection of the rights of children 
to public education, according to the plan formulated jointly 
by the Juvenile Court and the Department of School Attend- 
ance and Work Permits. 

The National Youth Administration —The Board of Edu- 
cation and the public school officials have cooperated with 
the District National Youth Administration, the District 
Work Projects Administration, and the District Emergency 
Relief Administration, in relating their programs to the loca] 
public schools. 

Pupils in the vocational, junior, and senior high schools, and 
students in the teachers colleges, regularly receive benefits 
from the student-aid fund of the District National Youth Ad- 
ministration in accordance with a plan approved by the Board 
of Education and the District National Youth Administration, 

The plan requires that each school participating in the stu- 
dent-aid program submit to the State Youth Director for ap- 
proval a “work plan”, that “need” should determine the eligi- 
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bility of applicants for student aid, and that students receiv- 
ing such aid should be employed on student-aid projects in the 
schools. Thousands of our pupils over the past several years 
have been the recipients of aid thus provided by the District 
National Youth Administration. 

District Work Projects Administration—On January 3, 
1934, the Board of Education gave its approval to the request 
of the Superintendent of Schools for permission to cooperate 
with the District of Columbia, Emergency Relief Administra- 
tion (now District Work Projects Administration) in the es- 
tablishing of the following projects: Nursery Classes, Classes 
for Adult Illiterates, and Vocational Rehabilitation. 

Nursery Classes—In March, 1934, 10 nursery classes were 
established in public school buildings—5 for children in the 
schools of Divisions 1-9, 5 for the children in the schools of 
Divisions 10-13. These nursery classes catered to the needs 
of a large number of children—439 enrglled—between the 
chronological ages of 2 and 4 years. The program of instruc- 
tion was calculated to foster the development of the pre- 
school child physically, emotionally, and socially, as well as 
intellectually, with emphasis at all times on the formation of 
right habits and attitudes. These nursery classes were dis- 
continued on June 30, 1939. 

Classes for Adult Illiterates—Under terms of an agreement 
with the local Work Projects Administration, many classes 
for adult illiterates have been opened in public school build- 
ings under the general supervision of the public school officials. 
The program involves “vocational education, the teaching of 
illiterates, and rehabilitation work’, and is designed, through 
the use of Federal relief funds, to pay work-relief wages to 
needy unemployed teachers or other needy persons competent 
to teach in classes up through the eighth grade. 

On July 1, 1935, the Superintendent placed before the Board 
of Education the question of approving the participation of 
the public schools in the District work projects. The Board 
recognizing that here was another opportunity to cooperate 
with the authorities in the furtherance of the unemployment 
relief program, readily approved the Superintendent’s recom- 
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mendation. In consequence, the local public school s 
has received valuable assistance in bringing old records up-t 

date, in cataloguing libraries in the secondary schools a 
teachers colleges, in the prosecution of several important x 
search studies, in extending the recreational service of an 
Community Center Department, and in the care of abt Q 
school buildings and grounds. c 

Hot Lunches for Needy Children—tThe story of the cooper. 

ative movement for supplying necessitous children in the pub- 
lic schools with hot lunches is a fascinating one. The neeq for 
providing such service appeared early in the school year 193]_ 
32, It was not, however, until February 24, 1933, that the , 
demand for such service was temporarily met. On that date 
the Board of Education of special poll authorized the Wash. 
ington Herald to inaugurate, at its own expense, and with 
what assistance it could secure from public-spirited citizens 
and organizations, a system of hot lunches for needy children 
for several elementary schools. The lunches provided by the 
Herald were of excellent quality. The service was most effi- 
cient. Through this service many elementary school pupils 
gained in weight, in many ways improved in their physica] 
condition, and, according to the testimony of teachers and 
officers, were “able to give better concentration in the classroom 
and show more joy in learning.” The Washington Herald hot 
lunch project for needy children was discontinued on June 2, 
1933. 

This successful demonstration of the need and value of this 
service to needy school children no doubt had much to do with 
causing the Board of Commissioners of the District of Colum- 
bia to make funds of the District Emergency Relief Adminis- 
tration available, beginning December 20, 1933, for the sery- 
ing of hot lunches to all needy children in the elementary 
schools. The plan was put into operation on January 2, 1934, 
at the close of the Christmas holidays. The movement was 
greatly stimulated by a visit from Mrs. Eleanor Roosevelt, the 
First Lady, early in January, 1934. 

On February 7, 1934, the Superintendent advised the Board 
of Education that, on January 26, 1934, in a conference he had 


ystem 


oa) 
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with representatives of the Federal and Distri 

Relief Administrations, it was decided that opel Eide 
gency Relief Agency “should set up facilities for preparing 
food for needy school children as soon as practicable.” On the 
recommendation of the Superintendent, the Wisconsin Avenue 
Manual Training School was placed at the disposal of the 
District relief agency for the establishment of a school-lunch 
kitchen. 

The system of providing hot lunches at public expense was 
extended to needy children in the vocational, junior, and senior 
high schools on March 12, 1934, provided the school cafeterias 
furnish the lunches, with the understanding that reimburse- 
ments would be made from District relief funds to the amount 
of 10 cents per pupil, per lunch. 

The average number of hot lunches served daily to needy 
school children prior to the Easter holidays in 1934 was 5,598. 
The average number of hot lunches served daily during the 
Easter holidays was 3,918, about 70% of the number of lunches 
served while schools were in session. 

On June 12, 1934, the Board of Education was advised by 
the Board of Commissioners that during the summer months 
hot lunches would be served to needy school children in their 
homes, rather than in school buildings, and that “none would 
go hungry.” 

The serving of hot lunches to needy school children has con- 
tinued without interruption since the project began in Janu- 
ary, 1934. 

Surplus Foods Commodities Corporation—The Board of 
Education at its meeting held on November 15, 1939, approved 
the recommendation of the Superintendent of Schools that the 
Commissioners of the District of Columbia be requested to 
apply to the Federal Surplus Food Commodities Corporation 
to make available surplus commodities to provide free lunches 
for needy pupils in the vocational, junior, and senior high 
schools. 

On December 6, 1939, the Board of Education was advised 
of the Commissioners’ approval of its request that surplus 
commodities be made available in providing free lunches for 
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Kiwanis, the Chamber of Commerce, the Board of Trade, the 
Community Chest, the District of Columbia Public School As- 
sociation, the Daughters of the American Revolution, Sons of 
the American Revolution, Association for the Study of Negro 
Life and History, the American Legion, and many other or- 
ganizations too numerous to mention, have cooperated with 
the Board of Education and the school officials in a consistent 
and unselfish manner in providing for Washington adequate 
public school facilities and services. 

Consistently during this period the Board of Education and 
the school officials have followed their policy, inaugurated in 
1920, of holding two conferences each year with the represent- 
atives of public organizations interested in public education. 
The first of these conferences provides an opportunity for the 
public to present to the Board of Education items for the im- 
provement of public educational facilities which it desires the 
Board of Education to include in the budget; the second an- 
nual conference affords an opportunity for the Board of Edu- 


- cation to discuss with the public the school budget in the form 


in which it was prepared and submitted by the Board, and as 
modified by other responsible agencies of the government on 
its way to Congress. 

For purposes of emphasis the Superintendent restates his 
conviction that these annual conferences on the school budget 
between the Board of Education and representatives of public 
organizations have been found to be of great value (1) “in 
giving the Board a comprehensive view of the varied and 
manifold needs of the public schools of the District of Colum- 
bia, and (2) in giving to the general public insight into the 
comparative school needs of various sections of the District 
of Columbia.” 4 

There has developed through the years among the various 
civic organizations in the city the practice of registering in the 
hearings conducted by Congressional committees the feeling of 
the citizens that the best in public school facilities is none too 
good for Washington. , 

Very generously and effectively have these organizations co- 
operated with the Board of Education and the school officials 
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in securing the repeal of the amendment known as the “Red 
Rider Amendment”, in the promotion of the character educa- 
tion experiment, in the conduct of occasional health surveys of 
students in certain schools under the general supervision of 
the Health Department, in the establishment of emergency 
nursery schools, in providing free lunch for necessitous school 
children prior to the time when this project was financed by 
funds from the Emergency Relief Administration, in provid- 
ing clothing and shoes for needy school children, in the inau- 
guration of measures for the conservation and protection of 
school property, in supplementing the educational facilities of 
many schools by gifts of articles not ordinarily provided out of 
public funds, in promoting legislation designed for the im- 
provement of the school system, in providing instruction for 
physically handicapped, shut-in children, and in resisting the 
invasion of school neighborhoods by liquor establishments. 


Providing Needy School Children With Clothing and Shoes 


As early as 1933 it was apparent that cooperation between 
the Board of Education, the school officials, relief agencies, and 
the general public was needed in adjusting the cases of many 
school children who were not attending school because they 
were not provided with clothing and shoes suitable for the 
purpose. On November 15, 1933, in response to the request of 
the Board of Education for information on this subject, the 
Superintendent submitted a report showing (1) that for the 
week ending October 20, 1933, 211 school children were absent 
from school on account of lack of shoes and clothing, and (2) 
the established procedure for handling cases of public school 
children whose attendance at school was being interfered with 
because of lack of shoes and other clothing. The Superinten- 
dent reported that “If children absent from school under the 
above conditions (lack of clothing) are from families that are 
receiving Federal emergency relief, through the office of Mr. 
L. A. Halbert, Director of District Emergency Relief, such 
cases are immediately referred by the attendance office to Mr. 
Halbert with detailed information as to the conditions in the 
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7umber of School Children Not Attending School because of 
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October 20, 1933 
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March 16, 1934 pi 
March 23, 1934 = 
March 29, 1934 4 
January 11, 1935 pe Te 
January 17, 1936 41 
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ome af Education instructed the Superintendent to send de- 
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cerned in the relief work, such as the District of Columbia 
Emergency Relief Administration, the Board of Public W el- 
fare, the Community Chest, the Washington Council of Social 
Agencies, the District of Columbia Congress of Parent-Teach- 
er Associations, the Federation of Parent-Teacher Asso- 
ciations, the Sterling Relief Association, the Catholic Chari- 
ties, the Family Service Association, the Kiwanis, the Cham- 
ber of Commerce, and the Board of Trade. Needless to say, 
relief was immediately furnished and is still being provided. 


The Advisory Committee on Vocational Education 


Elsewhere in this report the Superintendent has mentioned 
the appointment by the Board of Education of a biracial Ad- 
visory Committee for Vocational Education equally represent- 
ative of employers, employees, and homemakers, serving under 
the chairmanship of the Superintendent of Schools, and 
charged with the responsibility of advising the Board of Edu- 
cation on policies for the promotion of vocational education: 
in the District of Columbia. The appointment of this advisory 
committee was in accordance with a mutual agreement be- 
tween the Board of Education (approved November 3, 1937) 
and the United States Office of Education designed to secure 
the cooperation and assistance of the public in the consideration 
of measures for the improvement of the program of vocational 
education in this city under the terms of the George-Deen Act, 
and the act providing for the training of citizens for national 
defense. 

The Committee was originally constituted as follows: 

Employers—Mr. Herman Carl, President of Call Carl, Inc. 

Mr. John Hasley, General Manager of Palais Royal. 

Mr. Charles H. Fearing, Business Manager, Washington 
Branch, N. C. Mutual Life Insurance Company. 

Employees—Mr. D. C. Dow, Member of Plumbers’ Local 
Union No. 5 and Member of Board of Plumbing Examiners 
for the District of Columbia. 

Mr. C. F. Preller, Business Manager of Electrical Workers’ 
Local Union No. 26 and President of the Washington Building 
Trades Council. 
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Mr. Hilyard R. Robinson, Architec 

artment of the Interior. 

Homemakers—Mrs. Waldron Faulkner, 3501 Ny 
Se Bennet Schauffler, 214 A Street NE, 

Mrs. Virginia R. McGuire, 1820 Ninth Street NW 

The Advisory Committee on Vocational Education meet i 
the board room at the Franklin Administration Building ri 
recommendations of the committee are forwarded to the Boa, 4 
of Education by the Superintendent for consideration and r 
propriate action. By this arrangement the publie is Secred 
of the consideration and approval by Tepresentatives of em- 
ployers, employees, and homemakers, of all important policies 
regarding the vocational education Program in the District of 
Columbia before definitive action on said policies is taken 
the school officials and the Board of Education. The reed 
mendations of the advisory committee have been uniform! 
constructive and progressive. Z 


t employed in the De- 


ewark Street 


Committee to Study Needs of Physically Handicapped 
Children 


On September 21, 1938, the Superintendent advised the 
Board of Education that problems of unusual importance were 
arising in connection with the organization of work for the care 
and instruction of physically handicapped children, and that 
school officers and others interested in this question felt that 
an advisory committee of experts and representative persons 
should be appointed to cooperate with the Board of Education 
and the public school officials in a study of these problems and 
to submit appropriate recommendations to the Board. The 
Superintendent further recommended that, because of her 
deep interest in the welfare of physically handicapped chil- 
dren, the President of the Board of Education, Mrs, Marian 
Wade Doyle, should be requested to serve as chairman of the 
committee. The Board approved the Superintendent’s recom- 
mendation, and ordered that the advisory committee should 
be constituted as follows: 
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Mrs. Marian Wade Doyle, President of the Board of Education, Spent 
Mr. Charles D, Drayton, representing the Board of Education and the 
B irector: Children’s Hospital 2 
Or seen ae Chief Medical Inspector of the Public Schools, rep- 
resenting the Health Department 
Four specialists selected by the Health Department: 
One for crippled children 
One for blind and partial-seeing children 
One for deaf and hard-of-hearing children 
One for tuberculous children , 
A representative of the Washington League for the Hard-of-Hearing ‘ 
A representative of the Crippled Children’s Society of the District of 
Columbia ] 
A representative of the Society for Prevention of Blindness 
A representative of the Washington Tuberculosis Association 
The President of the Federation of Parent-Teacher Associations 
A representative of the Kiwanis Club (crippled'thildren) : 
A representative of the Lions Club (blind and partially blind) 
The president of the Congress of Parents and Teachers 
A representative of the Order of Elks rant 
A representative of the National Girl Scout Organization 
Representatives of additional organizations 
School officers to be designated by the Superintendent 


The names of the persons who accepted membership on the 
advisory committee are as follows: 


Chairman: Mrs. Marian Wade Doyle, President of the Board of Education 
Board Members: j 

Mr. Charles D. Drayton 

Mrs. Robert G. McGuire 1 
School Offcials: 

Mr. Robert L. Haycock, First Assistant Superintendent 

Miss Jessie LaSalle, Assistant Superintendent 

Mr. A. K. Savoy, Assistant Superintendent 

Dr. H. H. Long, Assistant Superintendent 
Health Department Specialists: 

Dr. Joseph A. Murphy, Director, School Medical Inspection Service 

Dr. Harry A. Ong, School Medical Inspector (assigned to crippled children) 

Dr. George H. Heitmuller, School Medical Inspector (assigned to blind 
and partially seeing children) 2 

Dr. R. L. DeSaussure, School Medical Inspector (assigned to deaf and 
hard of hearing children) 


+ Resigned from membership on the Board f Education. 
* Retired from Health Department service, 3 pts 


> 
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A Barklie Coulter, Director, Chest Clinic 
Dr. Pie C. Thompson, Social Hygiene Clinic 
Dr. Ella Oppenheimer, Director, Maternity Welfare and Child y 
ygiene 


Bureau 
rese 

se ted Emest 

i jation 

soi Belly C. Wright, Executive Director, 

ea Atles L. Vories, Recording Secretary, 

the Prevention of Blindness i 

Mfr, William H. Dyer, Committee for the Blind, Lions Club 

Mrs. Walter i oe Dee Ce Columbia Congress of Parents and 

Bie Gee fe ee Executive Director, Visiting Nuses Teachers 

Mr. Charles W. Pimper, President, Crippled Children’s Societ ociety 

AE el Secretary, Washington Lodge No. 15 B m0 

Mrs. William Floyd Crosby, Commissioner, D. C. Gitl Scouts Won 

pe aes Ll Federation of Parent-Teacher haa 

Mr. Bruce Baird, Underprivileged Child Committee, Kiwanis cae 

Mr. Ray Everett, Executive Secretary, Social Hygiene Societ ub 

Dr. Mitche? Dreese, member of faculty, George Washin, y 

Dr, Loren B. T. Johnson, member of attending staff, C 

Dr. Walter Wells, District of Columbia Medical Society 


ntalives of Organizations: 


+ R. Grant, Managing Director, District of Columbia Tub 
. ‘Ubercy- 


American Society for the Hard 


District of Columbia Society for 


gton University 
hildren’s Hospital 


The Advisory Committee on Handica: F 
many meetings and visits, and an aimtan ae 
varied problems involved, submitted its report to ihe B the 
of Edutation on July 1, 1940. In its report the adviso oard 
mittee submitted specific recommendations for improving oe 


cational service to each of the following types of é 
handicapped children, and related subjects: physically 


. Blind and partially seeing children 

Crippled and cardiac children 

. Deaf, partially deaf, and hard-of-hearing children 
Mentally handicapped children and psychiatric cases 
Social hygiene cases 

Tuberculous children 

. Epileptic children 

. Speech defectives 

. Shut-in handicapped children 

10. Central schools for handicapped children 

11. Transportation of handicapped children 

12. Legislation 


SEN earoene 


1 Resigned from membership on Committee. 
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For information respecting the recommendations in detail 
under the foregoing headings the Superintendent refers inter- 
ested parties to the report of the advisory committee. The 
Superintendent desires, however, to direct attention especially 
to the following statement and recommendations of the ad- 
visory committee respecting legislative provisions: 


“LEGISLATIVE PROVISIONS 


“The program formulated by the advisory committee to meet the needs 
of handicapped children in this city includes within its scope certain features 
which, though parts of the educational programs of certain other cities, are 
new departures in the District of Columbia. These new features will serve to 
extend educational opportunity at public expense to a number of children not 
now reached by the public-schools in this city. They will serve also to 
render more adequate and effective the offerings now extended by the local 
schools to many handicapped children, 2 

“These amplifications of the educational program will require funds for 
additional personnel, for the purchase of special equipment, for the securing 
of sites for construction purposes, for the building of two central schools, 
for transportation of pupils to and from those schools, and for maintenance 
purposes, 

“Experience has demonstrated that new educational projects in the Dis- 
trict of Columbia find conditions more favorable to their development when 
they rest on legislative authority. In view of that fact the Advisory Com- 
mittee on Handicapped Children recommended that the Board of Education 
and the Health Department take appropriate steps to secure legislative pro- 
visions as follows: 

“1, Approval for the establishment of special classes for Braille instruction 
with an appropriation for the necessary special equipment. 

“2. Approval for the establishment of special classes for partially-hearing 
children with an appropriation for the necessary special equipment. 

“3. Approval for the establishment of special classes for cardiac children 
with a supporting appropriation. 

“4, Approval for instruction in lip reading with a supporting appropriation. 

“5, Approval for special instruction for shut-in handicapped children with 
a supporting appropriation. 

“6, Authorization for the construction of two central schools for handicapped 
children with appropriations for sites, plans and specifications, and buildings. 

“7, Approval for psychiatric service in the public schools, under supervision 
of the Health Department, with a supporting appropriation. 

“8. Approval for the establishment in the public schools for an eye clinic 
headed by an ophthalmologist and under the supervision of the Health De- 
partment. 
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“9. Approval for the establishment in the public schools of a hearing con- 
servation clinic headed by an otologist and under the supervision of the 


Health Department.” 


Cooperation between the Departments of Educational 
a Research (Divisions 1-9 and Divisions 10-13) and Local 
Social Agencies 


This report would be incomplete without special mention 
of the cooperative arrangements existing between the Depart- 
ments of Educational Research, Divisions 1-9 and 10-13, the 
Department of School Attendance and Work Permits and 
local social agencies for mutual improvement of the work 
of their several departments and agencies. 

Miss Jessie LaSalle, Assistant Superintendent in charge of 
Educational Research, Divisions 1-9, reports that “A recipro- 
cal service has been developed between the Educational Re- 
search Department, Divisions 1-9, and the social agencies of 
the city whereby data on pupils and consultant service are 
freely exchanged. Whenever the psychological clinic of the 
Research Department is working on a case it is first cleared 
through the Social Service Exchange where the names of 
agencies to whom the family are known and date of referral 
to such agencies are obtained. These several agencies (in a 
few instances as many as 22 different ones) give us reports 
for our guidance in our problem cases, and to them we refer 
our problems for psychiat ic help, foster home placement, 
home cooperation to be obtained through their home visiting 
workers since we have none in our public school set-up for cor- 
rection of physical defects (these go into the hundreds). Our 
clinical cases run up to approximately 800 or more per year. 

“We, on the other hand, also supply these various agencies 

@rvith data which we have or can obtain through clinical ex- 
aminations.” 

For Divisions 10-13, Dr. H. H. Long, Assistant Superinten- 
dent in charge of Educational Research, reports that “We are 
registered with and clear our cases through the Social Service 
Exchange, and as a result, there is a constant inter-flow of 
assistance and advice between the Research Department and 
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local social agencies. Most of the local social agencies make use 
of our records in planning for their cases. In addition, many 
of them refer cases to this department for individual clinical 
examinations. In the first category, during the school year 
1939-40, we received 452 requests from social agencies for 
information on their cases which were registered with us. Dur- 
ing the same year 71 cases were referred to us by social agen- 
cies for individual clinical investigation.” i ; 

The following combined list of local social agencies that 
cooperate with the two Departments of Educational Research 
not only suggests the wide range of outside contacts main- 
tained by these departments of our local public school system, 
but also illustrates the extensive and valuable resources ex- 
isting in the community for social welfare: 


The Social Service Exchange 

Board of Public Welfare 

Florence Crittenton Home 

Juvenile Court 

Washington Child Guidance Clinic 

Vocational Rehabilitation Service 

Children’s Protective Association 

Family Service Agencies (Protestant, Jewish, and Catholic) 
Instructive Visiting Nurse Society 

Children’s Hospital 

Providence Children’s Clinic 

Georgetown Hospital Children’s Clinic 

Catholic University Child Center 

National Child Research Center 

Federation of Churches 

D. C. Junior Employment Placement 

U.S. Army 

Social Agency Contacts of the Public Schools 

Associated Charities (now the Family Service Association) 
Bureau of Rehabilitation of Prisoners 

Public Assistance Division 

Health Department (Social Hygiene and Nursing Bureau) 
Children’s Protective Service Unit (Board of Public Welfare) 
Woman’s Bureau, Police Department 

Tuberculosis Association 

Congress and Federation of Parent-Teacher Associations 
Settlement Houses 

Christ Child Society 


A 
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Gallinger Hospital 

Self-Help Center 

Health Security Administration 

Alley Dwelling Authority 

Civilian Conservation Corps (Division of Board of Public Welfare) 
Freedmen’s Hospital (pediatric clinic) 

WeeWaC. A: and Y. M.C, A, 

Catholic Charities 

Council of Social Agencies 


Cooperation between the Department of School Attendance 
and Work Permits and Community Agencies 


The Department of School Attendance and Work Permits 
finds that its success in administering the compulsory attend- 
ance and child labor laws is due in large part to its ability to 
secure the cooperation of community agencies. On this point 
Mrs, A. OC, Sheldon, Director of School Attendance and Work 
Permits, reports: 


“Cooperation with other community agencies and resources has be- 
come increasingly a keynote of the policy of this department, since edu- 
cation is viewed as one aspect of the community program in the develop- 
ment of citizenship and preparation for living in a democracy. In plan- 
ning for the development of a program to meet present day community 
needs this department of the public school system cooperates with other 
non-school agencies such as the following: 

“Child guidance clinics for the study of children with unusual problems 
have pointed the way to a fuller realization of the basic aims of education 
and compulsory attendance laws. It is recognized that the fundamental 
principle of school attendance is to raise the educational level of the 
general population insofar as such a program cen be absorbed by the 
individuals making up the community. Administrators recognize the duty 
that each school unit has to absorb a certain percentage of the commun- 
ity’s total so-called ‘problem’ juvenile population. 

“As the world beyond the classroom must cope with those persons who 
depart from the usual norm of citizenship standards, so the schools realize 
that they must cope with these same individuals during their school 
careers, Specifically a comprehensive plan of cooperation with the Juven- 
ile Court in the handling of educational problems of children on probation 
to the court has been successfully developed. 

“Children who are wards of the Board of Public Welfare and who, be- 
cause of the disturbing factor of having been removed from their own 
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ten have suffered from other disturbing Bales 
mmitment, form a certain percentage o¢ in 
school population. Tn cooperation the or ibid Sf us public irelln 
department, and the school attendance ©! peti ave va eloped anvihaay 
standing and insight into the problems of t Be children which jg ee 
flected favorably in a new attitude of the workers in both of these sf 
partments toward such children 10 the community. 

“The work of the Health Department in improving: the genera] health 
standards is reflected in better school attendance and increased Particing, 
tion in the school program, which obviously means greater returns ks 
the community from the investment which the school program represents.» 


Cooperation between the Statistical Office and the Public 


homes and who also off 
experiences preceding court co! 


The following outline of services rendered to the public by 
the statistical office of the public schools, submitted by Mp 
B. L. Bristor, Statistican, reveals still further how cooperation, 
between the public school system and the public tends to the 


improvement of school administration : 


red to the Public by The Statistical Ofice— 


“Qutline of Services Rende 
a ! 1930-81—1939-40 


“1, Compilation of statistical data from which were answered inquiries from: 
a. Government departments, eg, Federal Housing Administration 
b. Educational organizations, e.g., National Education Association, Office 


of Education 
c. Colleges and universities 
d. Boards of education in other cities 
e. Civic and parent-teacher associations 
f. Patriotic and philanthropic agencies 
g. Students seeking degrees 
h. Daily newspapers and periodicals 
i. Safety organizations 
j. Commercial agencies 
“2. Maintenance of library of reports and publications of the Board of 


Education for the use of persons conducting research 
“3. Search of school records to setabish | saa aac cia 
a. Dates of birth of persons: 

1. Applying for old-age pension 

2. Applying for civil service positions 

é 7a in pies positions for retirement files 

- Applying for admission to Civilian Conservation Corps camps 
nee residence in District of Columbia to satisfy citizenship re- 
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c. History of school attendance for civil service applicants 
y d. School accomplishments of persons in jails and mental hospitals 
4. Tabulation of school census to answer questions on: 
a. Population trends in given areas 
b. Expected enrollments “s 
6. Cooperation with eleemosynary organizations by conducting fund-raising 
campaigns: 
a. In the Franklin Building, for 
1, American Red Cross membership drive 
2, Community Chest 
b. In the entire school system, for 
0 1 American Red Cross War Relief Fund ¥ 
6. Attestation of affidavits of birthplace and birthdate for prospective 
public school pupils for whom no birth certificates are available.” 


Cooperation between the Board of Education, the School 
Officials and the Press 


The Superintendent is happy to report that the press of 
Washington has been consistently helpful and constructive in 
its activity for the promotion of public education over the past 
10 years. In his report reviewing the 10-year period 1920- 
1980, inclusive, the Superintendent characterized the policy 
of the press in covering all Board meetings, in interviewing 
officers at headquarters daily for news concerning the schools, 
in carrying many important news releases and strong editorials 
in support of the schools, as “a valuable asset to public school 
interests.” During the 10-year period now closing the press 
has consistently followed its established policy of creating an 
informed and sympathetic public opinion about our public 
schools. 

Through the cooperation of the Washington Post and the 
Evening Star the facilities of two of the local broadcasting sta- 
tions WJSV and WMAL, have been placed at the disposal of 
the public schools, thus affording pupils the opportunity to 
display their talents in speaking and in the fine art of music. 
In recommending to the Board of Education the continuance 
of the series of radio broadcasts by pupils, under the auspices 
of the local press, the Superintendent on April 7, 1940, assured 
the Board that in the opinion of the school teachers and 
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officers, radio broadcasting by public school pupils had @ yer 
high educational value, and expressed the view that “'the radi 
programs over various stations relating to the public school, 
should be distinctively representative of the public schools and 
chould not duplicate one another. Again, on June 5, 1940, in 
recognition of the valuable services of the press and the local 
radio stations in promoting student broadcasting, the Super. 
intendent advised the Board of the appointment of a Genera} 
Committee on Radio Broadcasting to act as an advising groy 
that would cooperate with school officers, the press, and the 
radio in establishing policies and in standardizing futtre 
broadcasting by pupils in the public schools. At this same 
meeting, January 5, 1940, the Board of Education took cog. 
nizance of the fact that school employees had been working 
diligently on radio broadcasting programs, and with the coop- 
eration of the press and the radio, had accomplished very gue. 
cessful results. The Superintendent takes pleasure in express. 
ing, in behalf of all of our public schools, to the press and the 
radio, appreciation of their cooperation in developing this edy. 
cational project and in making it such a grand success, 


Junior District Day 


The Board of Education and the school officials have regy- 
larly cooperated with the Washington Times-Herald in the 
observance of Junior District Day, inaugurated in 1936 by the 
Times-Herald. 

The purpose of Junior District Day is to give students in 
public, parochial, and private schools of the District of Colum- 
bia “opportunity to explore the workings of the municipal 
government of Washington, D. C., and thereby to inculcate de- 
sired attitudes of interests, respect and appreciation of the 
duties of citizenship in the youth of this city.” 

The offices represented on Junior District Day include all 
responsible, important offices in the Washington, D. C., muni- 
cipal government including the President of the Board of Edu- 
cation, the Superintendent of Schools and their assistants; the 
positions of the Representatives and Senators who are heads of 
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the Congressional Committees in the District of Columbia and 
the positions of Governor of the adjacent states of Maryland 
and Virginia. 


The program usually takes the following form: 


9:00 A.M. Officials (pupils) take oath of allegiance—District Building. 
9:30 A.M. 
to 
11;30 A.M. Officials (pupils) take over city government. 
11:45 A.M. Luncheon at Willard Hotel. 
1:45 P.M. Officials (pupils) review Junior District Day Parade. 


Cooperation between the Board of Education, the School 
Officials and the American Automobile Association 


For several years now the Board of Education and the school 
officials have enjoyed the cooperation of the American Auto- 
mobile Association in the matter of safety education. On Jan- 
uary 6, 1937, the Superintendent transmitted to the Board of 
Education a report citing the proposal of the American Auto- 
mobile Association that a course in safety education it sub- 
mitted should be used in the public schools of the District of 
Columbia. The Board approved the recommendation of the 
Superintendent that the course be tried during the second 
semester of the school year 1937-38 at the Roosevelt and Dun- 
bar High Schools. 

In recognition of the importance and yalue of this type of 
training for young people in a congested urban community, 
Congress, on the suggestion of the American Automobile As- 
sociation and the approval of the Board of Education, incor- 
porated a provision in the Appropriations Act for the Govern- 
ment of the District of Columbia for the fiscal year ending 
June 30, 1940, authorizing the Board of Education to appoint 
a teacher for instruction in automobile driving at the Abbot 
Vocational School. In the Appropriations Act for 1941 Con- 
gress authorized the Board to appoint three such teachers— 
one each at the Abbot and the Phelps Vocational Schools, and 
the McKinley High School. 
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Other Measures for Safety 


Reference to the plan has already been made elsewhere iy 
this report but it may tend to emphasize the importance the 
Superintendent attaches to safety education in public schools 
to mention again the conferences held annually by teacher 
sponsors of the School Boy Patrols, the police coordinators, the 
captains of all the police precincts, members of the School 
Safety Committee, other police and school officials and repre. 
sentatives of the American Automobile Association, for the 
discussion of all traffic problems affecting the schools. In these 
conferences agreements are reached as to the organization and 
operation of the boy patrol and other safety measures for 
school children—special attention always being given to traffic 
hazards that may develop:in the neighborhood of new schools 
to be opened for the first time in September. 

The Superintendent is of the opinion that the School Boy 
Patrols have proved to be of real value in protecting the liveg 
of school children. 

The movement for safety in traffic situations was also great. 
ly stimulated during the school year 1939-40, through the eo- 
operation of the Washington Star, in outdoor programs of un- 
usual merit especially to little children in the elementary 
schools—in which a trained dog would demonstrate safety rules 
in a most effective way at street crossings near public schools, 


Cooperation with the National Occupational Conference 


The Superintendent reports with pardonable pride the op- 
portunity afforded him by the Board of Education to cooperate 
with the National Occupational Conference, on the invitation 
of Dr. Edwin A. Lee, Director, in its 2-week conference and 
tour, May 2-14, 1937, of certain American cities in the work 
of the National Occupational Conference. The tour was con- 
ducted for the purpose “of studying counseling and placement 
in the field of occupational education.” 

On May 19, 1937, the Superintendent reported to the Board 
that the “highlights of the occupational education program 
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Cooperation among Officers and Teachers 
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and many of these were out of print. Obviously something 
needed to be done. 

Previously, courses of study were made by school officials 
and handed down to teachers as blueprints and specifications 
to ensure logical development of subject-matter. 

The newly appointed Superintendent proposed a quite dif- 
ferent approach. A committee of central staff officers was op- 
pointed “To organize a plan for the systematic revision of the 
elementary school courses of study”, in which representative 
teachers would have a part. 

The beginnings of curriculum revision were made with this 
new plan which was characterized by definiteness of procedure 
and cooperation of officers and teachers. The plan followed 
these four steps: 

1. Appointment of committees of field officers and representative teachers 
from all sections of the city and from all grade-levels of elementary schools, 
including also teachers from all elementary grades (Kindergarten-6th) and 
from both the white and colored schools. 

2. Submission of revised courses of study to the committee of central staff 
officers for review and approval. 

3. Transmission of approved revised courses of study to the Board of Edu- 
cation for adoption. 

4. Printing or mimeographing of these adopted courses of study for use 
in the field. 


In accordance with this planned procedure committees of 
officers and teachers were appointed, and work was begun. 

The first committee cooperated with the Commission on 
Curriculum of the Department of Superintendence of the Na- 
tional Education Association in preparation of a report on the 
principles that should control the curriculum revision in na- 
ture study and science. This committee prepared an excellent 
report which was printed in the 1926 Yearbook of the Depart- 
ment of Superintendence. This same committee also devel- 
oped a course of study based on the principles contained in the 
report which was approved by the Board of Education and put 
into immediate use in Washington. This committec’s work 
achieved national recognition. It became a pattern for sub- 
sequent groups. ay 

Other committees were similarly appointed; and revision of 
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. 7 i r 
the fall of 1938, the Superintendent appointed two important 
committees: 
1. A representative Committee on Articulation, of Rat Seatac 
chairmanship of Dr. Chester W. Holmes, Assistant eee rat canis 
2. A Steering Committee on Curriculum Revision, of 21 officers 8 
with the Superintendent, himself, as chairman. 


Antedating this feeling of need for articulation, the different 
school-level groups had been,working to develop a statement 
of their philosophy of education. This activity engaged all 
teachers and officers. For example, each elementary school 
faculty as a committee discussed its philosophy and prepared a 
Statement. All these statements in each division were brought 
together and a division committee coordinated them into a 
single statement of philosophy which was approved by that 
division. These were later compiled into a statement of the 
philosophy of education for the elementary schools. Similarly, 
the other school levels prepared a statement of their philos- 
ophy of education—as did the directors and heads of depart- 
ments. ; ‘ 

One of the first tasks of the Committee on Articulation was 
to synthesize the various statements of philosophy into one 
statement, which would become the basis for the program of 
curriculum revision. How well they succeeded is evidenced 
by the fact that when in June, 1940, a vote was taken as to the 
willingness to approve this statement as the Washington, D. C. 
public schools’ philosophy of education, it was accepted by an 
overwhelming majority of 3,043 to 123. This statement of 
philosophy is herewith presented: 


PHILOSOPHY OF EDUCATION FOR THE PUBLIC SCHOOLS OF THE 
DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 


“We believe that each child is an individual with needs and interests pe- 
culiar to himself. He is the center of the educational process. He should 
be thought of as a whole—mind, body, and spirit. He should learn to ap- 
preciate the privileges and to meet the responsibilities of life. He develops 
through participation in mental and physical activities and through the sat- 
isfaction of real and vicarious experiences in group contacts. We believe 
we should seek to develop in him a deep-seated sense of service and toler- 
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tent, textbooks and instructional material dependent upon dif- 
ferentiated groupings of pupils according to ability, achieve- 
ment, and social maturity. 2 ; 

Committee III: The accumulation and use of informational 
background for each child including cumulative records and 
utilization of research department findings. Y ‘ 

Committee IV: Provision for guidance according to its 
broadest meaning through guidance by classroom and home- 
room teachers and specialists such as counselors, psychologists, 
psychiatrists, doctors, nurses, and others. : 

Committee V: Establishment of standards of promotion 
and retention of pupils: 

‘A. On the basis of achievement, social maturity and chronological age 
B. By using reports of progress meaningful to pupils and parents 

C. By issuing differentiated diplomas and certificates 

D. By orientation practices ‘ ; 

Progress reports from the committees were made in April, 
1940, January, 1941, and May, 1941. 

The work thus far has been done by officers and teachers, be- 
cause no funds have been appropriated for securing the serv- 
ices of curriculum specialists and consultants.. Teachers and 
officers have taken courses at leading universities and have 
worked out some of the curricular problems under curriculum- 
experts’ guidance. 

Nine outstanding lecturers have been brought to address the 
officers and teachers on the problems of curriculum reconstruc- 
tion through the Teachers’ Institute thereby bringing helpful- 
ness and inspiration to the task. 

The work is being carried on with enthusiasm and with high 
expectation that the program of curriculum reconstruction will 
be educationally sound and far-reaching in significance. 


CHAPTER VIII 


FEDERAL AGENCIES AND THE DISTRICT EDUCA- 
TIONAL PROGRAM, JULY 1, 1930-JUNE 30, 1940 


PREPARED BY ASSISTANT SUPERINTENDENT H. H. Lona 


This chapter traces in outline the more important influences 
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by Federal agencies upon public education j 

ee of Columbia during the decade 1930.40, ee a 

One of the earliest of the Federal agencies which concerns 
us was the Federal Emergency Relief Administration which 
Fecrated locally through the District Emergency Relief Ad- 
ministration. As time passed relief Work grew more compli- 
tied and the original purpose gave rise to a number of subor- 
dinate and coordinate agencies. Moreover, the names of these 
agencies were changed with Tevisions of functions, Seyeral 
cooperating agencies participated in certain projects which 
complicated matters. To trace this evolution would be a re- 
ap ectable enterprise in its own right. This situation makes it 
difficult to arrange this report according to agencies; conse- 
quently, we have presented the information by projects and 
have organized the data within the projects chronologically, 


exer 


School Lunches 


Barly in the school year 1931-32 it became evident that chil- 
dren of the needy in increasing numbers were coming to our 
schools without proper nourishment. Providing lunches for 
these children became a pressing problem. Several approaches 
were made to this problem before it became the concern of a 
Federal project. Starting in February, 1931, the Superinten- 
dent sought to find the proper agency to undertake this project 
jn cooperation with the public schools. The matter was partly 
adjusted through a committee representing social agencies co- 
operating with the Congress of Parent-Teacher Associations, 

On March 4, 1931, the Superintendent made a report to the 
Board of Education embodying the results of his inquiry 
among officers and teachers as to the need for school lunches. 
There were at that time more than 1,000 children re- 
ceiving free lunches but these lunches consisted mainly of 
milk and crackers and were not of the substantial sort. We 
find, for instance, that on March 4, 1931, the Board of Edu- 
cation authorized the withdrawal of $250 from one of the com- 
petitive drill funds to provide milk and crackers for needy chil- 
dren. Conditions were obviously growing worse in spite of the 
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cooperative efforts of the school personnel and associations of 
feanhied and citizens. In March, 1933, the Washington Herald 
hot lunch project for needy school children was inaugurated 
and continued until early June of the same year and for a time 
in the following fall. : 
A program at public expense began on January 2; 1934. This 
was supported by the District Emergency Relief Administra- 
tion, with the approval of the Commissioners. A central 
kitchen was established and personnel provided, and thus the 
free lunch project for needy children assumed essentially the 
organization which is operating at the present time. On 
March 12, 1934, the free-lunch service at public expense was 
extended to needy pupils in the vocational, junior, and senior 
high schools through the school cafeterias which were to be 
reimbursed from public funds. On June 12, 1934, the Board of 
Commissioners advised the Board of Education that hot 
lunches were to be served needy children during the summer. 
Approximately 5,000 children a day were served during the 
school year 1934. During 1939-40 an average of 8,000 free 
lunches were served daily. With the passing of the Federal 
Emergency Relief Administration the hot-lunch program was 
taken over by the Works Progress Administration in 1935. 


Emergency Adult Education Program 


In November, 1933, the Federal Emergency Relief Adminis- 
tration authorized the use of Federal relief funds to pay work- 
relief wages to needy unemployed teachers or other persons 
competent to teach, in prosecuting the Administration’s emer- 
gency adult education program. The program was to include 
vocational education, teaching of illiterates and rehabilitation 
work. The Board of Education authorized the Superintendent 
to negotiate with the United States Commissioner of Educa- 
tion, the Director of the Federal Board of Vocational Educa- 
tion, and other necessary agencies looking forward to the in- 
stitution of this program in the District of Columbia. On 
November 15, 1933, the Superintendent reported progress and 
that the authorities contemplated the enlargement of the pro- 
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gram to include general adult education. All phases of the 
program applying to adult education are still in operation. 

General adult education: The program of adult education 
in Divisions 1-9 was placed under the Principal of the Webster 
Americanization School and an assistant supervisor, and in 

sS Divisions 10-13 under the direction of the Director of Evening 
Schools and an assistant supervisor. On July 1, 1935, a full 
report was made to the Board of Education which indicates 
that the program included literacy and general courses, voca- 
tional classes, parent discussion groups and classes, and guid- 
ance service for the Transient Bureau. At that time there 
were employed in the whole project 335 teachers, clerks, and 
messengers. Sixty-eight were employed in Divisions 1-9 and 
267 in Divisions 10-13. 

Parent education: On October 17, 1934, the Board of Edu- 
cation approved a plan applicable to both Divisions 1-9 and 
10-13 for parent education. Under this plan there was sug- 
gested the training of leaders in adult education and group 
leaders for parent-teachers associations. Discussion groups 
were organized for parents interested in child problems and a 
series of health talks were arranged under the auspices of par- 
ent-teachers associations. ‘ 

Adult illiteracy classes: In January, 1934, classes were or- 
ganized for adult illiteracy. Three teachers were provided for 
Divisions 1-9 and 3 teachers for Divisions 10-13. 

Vocational rehabilitation: A plan submitted by the Super- 
intendent on January 3, 1934, for vocational rehabilitation was 
approved by the Board of Education. As planned the work 
was under the supervision of the Vocational Rehabilitation 
Bureau established for the District of Columbia by the Fed- 
eral Office of Education. The personnel was to consist of two 

vocational workers and one nurse for helping cripples. The 
Lic ) funds provided for 2 case workers to be employed under the 
total budget for rehabilitation and a nurse for helping cripples 

to be provided under the Civil Works Service. 

Vocational education: On the same date the Board of Edu- 
cation approved a project providing for vocational training 
of adults. The plan provided for 16 teachers, 8 for shop work 
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and 8 for commercial branches; in each case, 4 for Divisions 
1-9 and 4 for Divisions 10-13. 


Nursery Schools 


On January 3, 1934, the Superintendent reported to the 
Board of Education a plan of organization and operation for 
nursery schools to be financed from Federal relief funds for 
the District of Columbia. The plan provided for 10 nursery 
schools, 5 for Divisions 1-9 and 5 for Divisions 10-18 respec- 
tively. For each nursery school there was provided a teacher, 
a nurse, a dietitian, and a housekeeper. The services of assist- 
ant supervisors were provided in the fall of 1934. Parent edu- 
cation and the mental health of the child were especially em- 
phasized in the educational program of these schools. 

The pupils were served a light breakfast, a substantial mid- 
day meal and a light afternoon meal. The nursery operated 
from March, 1934, until July 17, 1939. 


National Youth Administration Program 


The National Youth Administration was established by Ex- 
ecutive order June 26, 1935. It came into existence because of 
the plight of unemployed youth. Among other things it was 
recognized that here was fertile ground for the growth of un- 
Americanisms. The National Youth Administration had two 
purposes. The first, was to furnish employment for youth not 
in school and the second to furnish student aid for youth in 
school. It required work experience of youth for the benefits 
which they received and it aimed to see that that work experi- 
ence was preparation for later employment. The out-of-school 
employment required 54 hours of work per month, and enabled 
the individual to earn a monthly income of approximately $16. 
Pupils in school receive aid according to the level of their 
schooling. In secondary schools they may earn from $3 to $6 
a month; in colleges, $10 to $20 a month, and in graduate 
schools, $10 to $30 a month. The program reaches a large 
number of youth because of the small amount of aid given 
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; each pupil. In 1938-39, which may be regarded as a fairly 

typical year, the District of Columbia was allotted $154,515 
out of a total allotment for the country of $21,750,000. More 
than 30 secondary schools in the District and at least 12 col- 
Jeges have benefited from the National Youth Administration 
und. 
; In addition, the National Youth Administration has pro- 
vided, in cooperation with the public school system, classes 
in such subjects as welding, office machines, typewriting, home 
economics, drafting and blue printing, automobile mechanics, 
machine shop, power machines, preparation of foods, cabinet 
making, landscaping, home nursing, laundering and sewing. 
Since the beginning of the work, July 1, 1935, over 7,000 youth 
have benefited by this program in the District of Columbia. 


George-Deen Program 


The George-Deen Act was the first Federal act of its kind 
, providing financial and educational assistance to the District 
of Columbia. It provided for trades and industry, home eco- 
nomics, agriculture, distributive occupations, and teacher 

’ training. 

The Office of Education requires each state and the District 
of Columbia to submit a state plan for the administration of 
vocational education carried on under the George-Deen Act. 
Such plan for the District of Columbia was prepared and after 
approval by both the Board of Education and the United 
States Office of Education was put into operation at the begin- 
ning of the school term in September, 1939. 

At first the program included trades and industries, home 
economics, and teacher training. On December 7, 1938, dis- 

6 tributive occupations were added to the program. 


Instruction for Shut-in, Handicapped Children 


On October 19, 1938, the Superintendent submitted a Works 
Progress Administration plan for a project for the instruction 
of shut-in, physically handicapped children in their homes and 
in hospitals. The plan had been prepared jointly by school 
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officers and representatives of the Works Progress Administra_ 
tion, and provided for the employment of unemployed teach. 
ers. It was approved by the Board of Education. The plan 
provided that the Board of Education would become the legal 
sponsor of the project and that the Health Department woul 
become the co-sponsor. 

It was estimated that 209 children would profit from the in. 
struction and the plan provided for 16 teachers to be drawn 
from the Works Progress Administration relief rolls. It was 
further provided that the school officers would cooperate in 
the administration of the instruction and that the “project 
would be limited to the current school year. 

The work was expanded further in the fall. In addition 
to the 16 teachers, 2 supervisors, 2 field assistants for Divisions 
1-9 and Divisions 10-13 respectively and 1 clerk were provided, 
In the meantime a thorough survey had been made to identify 
prospective students and the figure had increased from 209 to 
238. 

At the Board meeting of September 13, 1939, the Superin- 
tendent reported upon a petition signed by a large number of 
parents of shut-in, handicapped children for the continuation 
of the project during the school year 1939-40. Up to this time 
the Works Progress Administration had not indicated that an 
allotment would be made for this purpose. On November 1, 
1939, the Superintendent reported approval of the project for 
1939-40 providing a staff of 25 persons. The Works Progress 
Administration project was discontinued at the end of the 
school year 1940, and it became necessary to seek funds, 
through the regular appropriations for the District of Colum- 
bia, for the continuance of the project which is still in oper- 
ation. 


Miscellaneous _ 


We have included here a number of less formal projects 
which in general either resulted as special assignments from 
formal educational projects or were what came to be known as 
“white collar” projects. On December 6, 1933, the Superinten- 
dent, in his report to the Board of Education, stated: 
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“qn view of the rapidity with which these developments take place, it 
i obviously not possible for the Superintendent of Schools to bring thes 
developments to the attention of the Board before Proceeding with the 
development of plans. The Superintendent will keep the Board informed 
of these developments from time to time as they occur.” 


@ Minor Teachers College Library Project: On July 1, 1938 
prehensive effort was made to recatalog and improve the 
Jibrary at Miner Teachers College. This project involved the 
services of 31 workers and resulted in considerable improve- 
ment in the operation of the library. 
Clerks: On December 6, 1933, the Superintendent reported 
quest to the Commissioners for clerical and semi-clerical 
help. This project involved 49 workers. Subsequently a large 
number of clerks was assigned to the schools to assist with 
clerical work incident to the operation of the principal’s office. 
These assignments were temporary and the clerks’ services 
have since been terminated. 

Matrons: On January 18, 1939, the Superintendent recom- 
mended the approval of a project for providing matrons in 
elementary schools for the balance of the school year 1938-39, 
The Board approved this project. 

Community Center Project: On January 3, 1934, the Super- 
intendent reported approval of a project for community center 
work. This project provided for the employment of 47 persons 
such as field workers, guards, secretaries, recreation leaders, 
pianists, gymnasium attendants, and handcraft teacher. The 
program was approved by the Board of Education. 

In September, 1939, the Board approved a plan submitted by 
the Works Projects Administration to coordinate and unify 
certain projects which included adult education, art project 
classes, music project classes, and recreation, all of which had 

& been operating under the Community Center Department 
with the exception of the adult education project. 

Project on Juvenile Delinquency among Negroes: On Jan- 
uary 19, 1938, the Superintendent reported to the Board of 
Education a Works Progress Administration project for the 
study of juvenile delinquency among Negroes, sponsored 
by the Board of Education and operating in the office 


a com 


are 
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of the Department of Research, Divisions 10-13. This Proje 
was for the purpose of making a statistical analysis of ie fis 
mation which had been assembled in connection with the 
character education program and of assisting in the analysis af 
other data which had been collected by the Department of Re 
search. The project lasted approximately 2 years ang ane 


ployed an average of 40 persons. 


Conclusion 


It is not clear what permanent effects the emergency pro- 
grams will exert upon education in the District of Columbia 
Much that was embodied in them was foreshadowed in the 
unrealized thought and planning of the regular educational] 
establishment. Clearly this was unavoidable. The emergency 
programs added to what had already been done and reorienteq 
the whole to meet an emergency situation. Out of the ex. 
periences in these programs we may expect important contri- 
butions to educational practice. 


CHAPTER IX 


CHANGES IN SCHOOL ORGANIZATION, JULY 1, 1920. 
JUNE 30, 1930 


Preparep By ASSISTANT Principat N. A. DANOWSKY, FORMER- 
Ly STATISTICIAN OF THE District oF CoLUMBIA PuBLic 
ScHOooLs, Now AT THE EastERN HicH ScHoon 


During the 10-year period July 1, 1920 to June 30, 1930, 
some very marked changes occurred in the local school organi- 
zation. The extent of these changes is indicated in the follow- 
ing topics discussed in Chapter IV of the Superintendent’s re- 
port to the Board of Education for the year 1929-30. The 
specified topics are: 

Reorganization of kindergartens 

Readjustment in elementary schools due to junior high schools 
Specialized phases of elementary schools 
Atypical classes 
Ungraded classes 
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Health schools 

Open-window classes 

white deaf children 

Colored deaf children 

Blind children 

Schools for crippled children 

Lip-reading classes 

Speech correction work 

Better classification of elementa: 

Extension of the junior high Sheet pov e 
Readjustment of senior high schools 
Reorganization of normal schools 
Establishment of teachers colleges 
Extension of vocational schools 
Standardization of evening and 
Growth of Americanization aa Mias schools 


CHANGES IN SCHOOL ORGANIZATION 
JUNE 30, 19400) OLY b 1930 


Change to 6-3-3 Plan Nears Completi 
on 


During this 10-year period, the 
6-3-3 plan of school organization sansa the 8-4 to the 
practicable with the present building Manes: insofar as is 
graphical distribution of the major pontiatien and the geo- 
slight downward trend in the number of el. lon groups. The 
facilitated the transfer of the seventh and aioe children 
from the elementary buildings to the junior ol grade pupils 
the present time, only three small groups of & aes At 
high school age living in outlying sections of eres of junior 
accommodated in the junior high schools. The 4 city are not 
number of seventh and eighth grade papi decrease in the 
schools and the increase in the junior high sch in elementary 
in the following tables: 2 ools are shown 


Elementary 

Junior High 
1A few seventh and eight 

ested: eighth grade classes located in isolated sections of the city remain un 
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Reduction in the Number of Elementary School Divisions 


With the gradual shifting of the upper grades into the junior 
high schools, it was found possible to reduce the number of 
school divisions or units under a supervising principal in the 
elementary schools. The last reduction occurred in 1931, uno, 
the retirement of the supervising principal in charge, The 
gradual reduction and equalizing of the administrative pupil. 
load can be followed at 5-year intervals in this arrangement, 


MAXIMUM ENROLLMENT, BY DIVISIONS, FOR THE SCHOOL YEARS INDICATED 


Division 1 5,438 

Division 2 

Division 3 hed aa 

Division 4 7 F 

Division 5 6,444 4,859 6,175 6,071 6,467 
Division 6 3,643 5,631 7,247 6,999 6.226 
Division 7 3,843 5,094 U7 7,460 6,797 
Division 8 3,658 2,906 

Division 9 3,851 1,049 1,324 

2 Special, Div. 1-9 544 1,670 1,948 


Tora 


Division 10 


Division 11 9,166 

Division 12 

Division 13 5,055 7,889 8,144 

2 Special, Div. 10-13 256 786 457 
Toran 16,009 24,343 


[siz _| 51,006 | sosra | 61,605 | 


In this gradual reorganization, the special classes of the di- 
visions became the direct responsibility of the supervising 
principals rather than of a special director, while all evening 
and vacation schools, since 1931, have been placed under the 
directors appointed for each of the two major divisions of the 
school system. 


2 Second Semester figures. 


ah includes mentally retarded, occupational, incorrigible, and physically handicapped 
Pupils, 


© 
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Discontinuance of Health Schools 


ral years a health school for tuberculous 
seve’ 


For s ed in each of the sty oe of the sch 

jntainec arose in the late thirties as ¢ 
uestion 

e 


Pupils was 


Ool system, 
© whether the seg- 


ary. Many confer- 


by cal Men, school off- 

d representatives of the citizens who were interested, 
‘ an 

cials, 


: cided by the Health Departmnt of the Dis. 
Finally, ibaa to examine all pupils attending the two 
trict of eis eadktd recommend the return to regular classes 
health sn whose physical condition made such transfer safe 
of all pup ble Pupils suffering from tuberculosis in a com- 
and desira eo were accommodated in the Children’s Sang. 
aaa Dale, Maryland. 
¢orium 4 rd of Education voted to close the 
The ate the first semester of the 1939-49 
the en 


health schools. 


two schools at 
school year as 


Introduction of Occupational Training 


P cupational classes in 1938 as autho- 
The ge ad Conga eBerovéd April 10, 1936, inaugu- 
rized by an ac of organization of vital importance in the ele- 
rated a gid It was the purpose of this legislation to give 
mentary schoo ‘ Education the authority to organize special 
to the Board Peete adapted to the needs of retarded boys 
centers for ins h classes were organized to meet the special 
and girls. sa d girls who were not academically-minded and 
needs of poe ia xpected to complete the requirements of the 
therefore ee ols and the vocational schools. A special ct 
gecondary vabtointed to develop Ee rohre aye eat 
mittee was lasses since their establishmen 
ment in these ¢ 


follows: 


Enrollment 
Date woe 
October 28, 1938 -------------_-____ 
October 27, 1939 —- Se eee 
November 1, 1940 ------------- 
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A more complete statement of the characte 
offered in these classes has been covered in fai of instrye 
chapter deals also with the progress that has be apter IT. Hon 
organization of these pupils in the junior en made fon 4 
schools. and senior ht : 
4 


Growth of Junior High Schools 


The gradual growth of the junior high schools 
can be 
Seen, 


in this table. 


Number of Schools 
Number of Pupils 
‘As the number of junior high scho 5 
the difficulties arising in their aie AR increaseq 
grew correspondingly more numerous. For one Supervision 
1936, an assistant superintendent was appoi at reason i 
for this field in Divisions 1-9. This reor; inted specifically 
special line officer then assigned to each of nee with y 
elementary, junior high, and senior high, acc 8 three levela, 
definite advancement in the efficiency aera omplished ver : 
Despite the fact that no single officer ke System, y 
cae the very important field of guidanc een placed jn 
a ; ae nel been lacking in this very Saber coordinated 
i ae ae eh Early in the decade certain EL SPonabit 
a etl aS schools in surveying the Bate te 
ments for Aes hi ao caret stsldya or ine modert tae 3 
syllabus for seh % schoo students and, in 1937 it RC) 
pupils in this bie ee eee aerne anstaet aaae 
With the incre: “4 uring dneeeulen school pro: ae 
ee. coe ase efforts of the schools to guid ten 
Y 1 st suited to their varying abili guide pupils into 
ie to insure their success and SRA mes aus aio 
ome one he nr Mk 
alcmeitaenischool e occupational classes promoted fr ae 
s. These pupils, although they had pay 


2 Includes 7th, 8th, and 9th year in junior-senior high school. 
» Sth, i 
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Je progress in their specialize : 
a oe their schoolmates in ce nie could not 
junior high school program, | Re in the 
echedule of classes was provided where needed 6 fia Special 
jeeupational training on the junior high schoo] ts the 
ogether with an opportunity to participate jn thie fe This, 
jpa-curricular activities and school programs has Pei ex: 
able in helping these pupils to make the necessar Nn invalu- 
and social adjustments that make for happier inks Personal 
romic independence in post-school life, & and eco- 


fter a period of experimentation, it was cong; 
a acus to have a longer class period, Conbedusntign cae 
of the recitations was increased from 43 to 55 thie rs ength 
reduced the number of recitation periods per deibes This 
allowed additional time for supervised study, As pi and 
fatigue of pupils was not as great. These ch pecule 


a anges 
in harmony with trends throughout the Count: were made 


easo 


c0. 
ord jnary 


Reduction of Ninth Grade Pupils in the Senior High Schools 


The 6-3-3 organization is now complete except 
modations will continue to be provided for mugs ee 
the District from states having 8-4 organizations, and for some 
private and parochial school pupils. Only a few senior high 
schools now have ninth grade classes. 


Adoption of the George-Deen Program 

As a result of the passage of the George-Deen Act the public 
schools have been able to expand their program of vocational 
education in both day and evening schools. Funds provided 
by the George-Deen Act are administered by the United States 
Office of Education. The actual appropriation for the local 
schools for 1937-38 was $4,235.00, but the original allocations, 
on an annual basis, were as follows: 


Agriculture ------------------------------------- $ 20,000.00 
Trades and industries —_-—- ---- 2051297 
Home economics education —- ___ 20,000.00 
Distributive occupations ___ __ 10,000.00 


Teacher training —~/__—-------------------________ 10,000.00 
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Teachers are paid by the local schools furnishing one-third 
of their salaries and the Government two-thirds. Supervisors’ 
salaries are divided on a 50-50 basis. The qualifications of the 
in-service teachers, as well as the trade teachers, must meet the 
standards as set up by the Office of Education. They also ap- 
prove the courses in both the day and evening high and vo- 
cational schools which meet the requirements and are, there- 
fore, allowed to share in the Federal aid provided, ; 

The local schools have been reorganized as required by the 
George-Deen Act to provide the full 15 clock hours per week 
per pupil in the vocational subjects. The growth in teaching 
personnel not including the two directors, one for each of the 
major divisions of the school system, has increased from a 
beginning of 16 teachers in 1938 to 122 teachers in 1940. 


Reorganization of Evening School Courses 


The George-Deen Act also has given impetus to the enlarge- 
ment and improvement of the evening school program. Many 
persons have sought training to supply the tremendous de- 
mands for skilled workers in the trades and industries. The 
defense program also gave the evening schools a splendid op- 
portunity to participate in this great National effort. Through 
the readjustment and the reorganization of their program, 
they are serving the greater need. 

Another very important step taken by the evening schools 
during the 10-year period was the reorganization of the courses 
so that students may earn a high school diploma in 5% years 
This step has brought into this department of the public 
schools many employed persons who avail themselves of this 
opportunity for securing a high school education. 


Completion of the Change of the Normal Schools to 
Teachers Colleges 


The Appropriations Act of 1930 authorized the Board of 
Education to expand the normal schools and to take such steps 
as might be necessary to convert them into teachers colleges. 
These colleges now have the authority to award the degree of 
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of Science in Education. The 1931 act provided for 
Bachelor t and four professors for each. This administrative 
ae hee together with the lengthening of the course 
reorgani7a years, naturally resulted In the raising of the eligi- 
from. 2 quirements for teachers seeking 
pility 


appointments in the 

Js. Thus, the effect of the change wag found to be 

ocal ae ‘inasmuch as it provides better prepared teachers 
far-reac 


d junior high school levels, 
Jementary an 
for the € 


. Vocational Schools to Junior High School 
filevation of the t Sch 


ears the vocational school 

For a pai tise ae nonacademic minded 
Bis other schools throughout the 
pupils of f the 1930-40 decade, this work was offered at the 

inning he Dennison-Berret, for Divisions 1-9, and at the 
Abbot ee rray Washington and Phelps for Divisions 10-13, 
Margaret ie period, additional classes were opened at the 
Early a Divisions 1-9. : : ae 
Lenox ization of the vocational schools, provi ed for 

The reorgan ress passed in 1936, raised them to the junior 
in an act of a ok This, together with the George-Deen legis- 
high school ie Federal aid for vocational training, passed dur- ' 
Jation alloting a caused a reorganization of these schools in 
ang ule eArne dived courses have been added and three new 
Viele Chamberlain, Dennison, and Phelps) and one 
puildings (t “Marg aret Murray Washington), all with excel- 
addition (the t, have been provided. The requirements for 
Jent etch vocational schools have been raised. ee 
admission to ing an ever-increasing number from the i 
schools in Eeaioel system, and one school has between 
Piabiter cent high oak ab etataicnt in the facilities to 

Throughout He ats i hie manual dexterity which is 
raimibott De reaie life of a great industrial ae ae 
Wee at the valuable assistance rendered t vile tion 
ih ae sha disory CURE oe a a 
by the Gen 


S provided voca- 
and maladjusted 
city. At the be- 


tion al 
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which confers and advises with the school officials on problems 
arising from this program. This committee is made up of 
equal representation from employers, employees, and laymen. 


Experiment in Character Education 


Training in desirable character traits always has been one of 
the most important tasks of every good school. The turbulent 
years following the Great War revealed an unusual disregard 
on the part of youth for authority. Consequently, civic lead- 
ers prevailed upon the Congress to furnish funds to launch a 
concerted effort to meet this growing problem among the youth 
of the city. 

The experiment, lasting from 1934 to 1936, was carried out 
in certain selected schools under the direct supervision of an 
assistant superintendent and a staff especially selected for this 
service. Accurate records were kept as the program progressed 
and reports of the findings were made available for the study 
and guidance of the entire teaching force. Although the proj- 
ect was discontinued after 2 years, the benefits of the experi- 
ment are still felt. A further discussion of this experiment 
in its effects upon the instruction of pupils is presented in 
Chapter II. 


The Business Office 


With the steady growth of the schools and the consequent 
increase in the value of school property, the business office 
found it desirable early in the decade to effect the reorganiza- 
tion necessary to establish the position of property clerk who 
is charged with the duty of keeping an accurate record of all 
equipment, supplies, etc., received at or requisitioned from the 
central school storehouse. In 1935, the office was further re- 
organized through the establishment of a new position entitled 
Director of Procurement of Supplies and Equipment. This 
plan, with the entire office now under the supervision of a 
First Assistant Superintendent in Charge of Business Affairs, 
has not been materially changed for the last several years. 


> 


ad 
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The Research Departments 


f Educational 
artments o 7 
pe an aasistant esscaeTS te Sary, prior 
er ince z wre 

ated De eal system eas done by regular teachers assigned to 
of the 1939-40 ane effective on July 1, 1939, Provided for 
{0 eek. Lely research assistants, thus Blving to the two 
the appoinement ores having expert abi 

tmen 
depart 


lity in the field of 
hese research assistants were qualified 
se ~ 
h. The 
sear 
Wg tests 


to adminis. 
school levels. An Se discy, 
see oe upon instruction has 
ot rT 
effect 


Ssion of the 
€n discussed in 
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training. 


Research have Oper- 
T each major division 
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